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Chronicle 


Home News.—Although heavy rains stemmed the 
further spread of the drought, crop and livestock damage 
was so serious that plans for Federal and State relief had 
to be accelerated. The first major step 
in the Government’s nine-point program 
consisted in the immediate apportion- 
ment of $121,875,000 of Federal funds for highway im- 
provement in the several States and Hawaii for the next 
fiscal year. This will enable the States, by advancing 
their road-building programs and matching the Federal 
appropriation dollar for dollar, to provide employment 
for farmers who have been left destitute by the destruc- 
tion of their crops. Except for this emergency order the 
funds would not have been allocated until January 1, 
1931. The first response was from Illinois, where Gov- 
ernor Emmerson directed the State Highway Division to 
place under contract at once $4,000,000 of road building, 
intended for 1931. At the same time President Hoover 
authorized Secretary of War Hurley to increase the al- 
lowance of water from Lake Michigan for diversion 
through the sanitary drainage canal at Chicago to help 
the Illinois Valley where livestock was suffering and 
health menaced because of low water. Attention was 
then directed to transporting 500,000 head of cattle and 
2,000,000 head of sheep from the blighted Montana range 
to the nearest available pasturage. The Virginia situation 
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was somewhat relieved by utilizing the artillery ranges for 
forage. Meanwhile the Federal agencies turned to means 
of providing immediate credit for communities impover- 
ished by crop failures. Provision fof such credit must be 
initiated by local communities through the county and 
State organizations now being set up. The resources of 
the National Farm Board will be available for this pur- 
pose. Western and Southern railways joined the East- 
ern lines in a fifty-per-cent reduction on rates for emer- 
gency hauling of feed to livestock and of livestock to feed- 
ing pens. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde authorized 560 
counties in fifteen States to take advantage of this rate. 
According to John Barton Payne, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, an expenditure of $5,000,000 will be im- 
perative for direct aid to individuals and families. The 
full effects of the drought were expected in mid-winter, 

Domestic distress found little solace in figures of the 
Treasury Department which reflected a sharp decrease in 
foreign trade. Total customs collections since July 1 were 
$42,113,338 as compared with $78,169:- 
228 a year ago. [xpenditures during 
the same period increased $29,086,698 
to $403,083,448, whiie total collections of revenue at 
$197,365,559 were $54,766,985 under receipts for the 
comparable period last year. It is estimated that the 
deficit for the fiscal year may run as high as $200,000,000. 
The total cost of government for the month was $31,- 
328,419 greater than for July, 1929. The general in- 
dustrial-employment situation did not improve in July ac- 
cording to the two latest bulletins dealing with this prob- 
lem issued by the Department of Labor. A decrease of 
2.6 in employment from June to July and a decrease of 
7.1 per cent in employes’ earnings were shown for thir- 
teen industrial groups, comprising 4,806,458 workers with 
combined weekly earnings of $121,582,968. Manufactur- 
ing industries alone showed a marked falling-off of 3.6 
in employment and 9.8 per cent in payroll totals. Build- 
ing trades continued dormant, but there was a seasonal 
pick-up in canning and preserving, cane sugar refining, 
flour milling, and manufactures of boots and _ shoes. 
Outstanding decreases occurred in the stove, glass, mil- 
linery and lace, carpet, agricultural implements and 
women’s clothing industries. The greatest decrease, 5.8 
per cent, was reported by the East North Central Division. 
Nevada, least populous State, had the highest unemploy- 
ment percentage (3.1) of the States reported in the 
count undertaken by the Census Bureau. 


Business 
Conditions 


Australia.—At a special meeting Premier J. H. Scullin 
and the Federal Labor Cabinet decided upon a compro- 
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mise arrangement whereby the present budget proposals 
will be given a trial for three months. 
If the financial depression continues 
after that time a special session of Par- 
liament will be called and more stringent measures for 
the reduction of expenditures will be proposed. Repre- 
sentatives of the State Governors in conference at Mel- 
bourne suggested drastic reductions in the number of gov- 
ernment employes. For instance, the duties of the State 
Governors from England should be transferred to the 
Governor General; duplicated State and Federal services 
should be eliminated; the Federal Marketing Board 
should be abolished; the duties of the six State Agents 
General in London should be united in the one office of 
a High Commissioner ; Federal and State Health services 
and many other departments should be thoroughly re- 
organized. 


Financial 
Crisis 


China.—The Nanking Government’s frequent prophe- 
cies of a speedy end of the civil war received some sup- 
port on August 15, when President Chiang Kai-shek re- 
captured Tsinan, capital of Shantung, 
from the Northern Rebels. Foreign 
military observers credited the National- 
ists with a sweeping victory, stating that about two-thirds 
of the enemy were killed or captured owing to their in- 
ability to cross the Yellow River. Later, torrential rains 
prevented any major engagements, and generals on both 
sides were shifting troops in preparation for new offen- 
sives. Although the recapture of Tsinan improved the 
morale of Nationalist adherents, the constantly recurring 
Communist depredations within Nationalist territory 
weakened the confidence of foreigners in the ability of 
the Nanking Government to protect life and property. 
This attitude was borne out by the recent decision of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York to withdraw from 
Changsha, and the announcement that the British Con- 
sulate fn the same city will close on December 1. The 
American Consulate in Changsha has not been reopened 
since it was forced to close on July 26. 


Recapture 
of Tsinan 


Dominican Republic—On August 16 Brigadier Gen- 
eral Rafael Leonidas Trujillo took oath of office as 
President of the Republic. Rafael Estrella Urefia, pro- 
visional President since February, be- 
came Vice-President and also assumed 
the office of Secretary of Foreign Re- 
lations. Senor Ureftia was formerly Minister of the Re- 
public to France, Italy and Belgium. The other members 
of the Cabinet were announced as follows: Presidential 
Secretary, Rafael Vidal; Interior and Police, Jacinto B. 
Peynado; Treasury, Roberto Despradel; Justice, Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, Elias Brache, Jr.; War and 
Navy, Antonio Jorge; Public Works, Jose Jiminez; 
Agriculture and Commerce, Cesar Tolentino; Health and 
Welfare, Aristides Fiallo Cabral; Labor and Communi- 
cation, Teodulo Chevalier. 


Inauguration 


France.—Despite several attempts at a reconciliation, 
the strike in the Northern industrial regions continued. 
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On August 16, Pierre Laval, Minister of Labor, asked 
workers and employers in the Lille 
metallurgical district to meet for dis- 
cussion under his mediation. The em- 
ployers refused, saying that they could not discuss any 
increase of wages, but that a wage cut would be necessary 
if they were to reopen. Even before they had heard of 
the employers’ refusal of mediation, the strikers in Lille 
had voted to continue the strike until full satisfaction had 
been granted. They demanded an increase of the hourly 
wage by twenty-five centimes (about one cent) which 
would enable them to pay the four-per-cent social-insur- 
ance premiums required by law. The workers favored 
this law when it was passed but demanded a wage increase 
in order to pay the premiums. The second demand of the 
Lille workers was the supression of fidelity bounties. 
These were the two issues on which the strike originally 
began. In the Roubaix and Turcoing districts the em- 
ployers adopted a conciliatory attitude. While they did 
not promise an increase in wages, they said that the in- 
creased living costs would be taken into consideration. 
The fidelity bonus as a good service award would be put 
into effect only where the men desired it. The employers 
pointed out that the strikers had already lost more in 
wages than the total of the year’s premium on social in- 
surance. Communist agitation, meanwhile, continued 
to complicate the situation. The agitators were urging the 
workers to demand fifty centimes increase. In the case 
of several mills that offered an increase of twenty cen- 
times, the union heads advised their men to return to 


Strike 








work. Due to the radical agitation, however, the men 
refused to do so. It was estimated that there were 75,000 
idle. 


Great Britain.—The arrival in London of General 
Hertzog, Prime Minister of South Africa and leader of 
the Nationalist party, was the occasion of much specula- 
tion in the press with regard to the Im- 
perial Conference which is to be held in 
September. A dispatch to the New 
York Times stated that the South African Premier would 
enter the Conference “ prepared to fight first, last and all 
the time for South Africa, regardless of the Empire as a 
whole or any other Dominion considered separately.” In 
its outline of the General’s views on the entire question 
of relations between the Dominions and the Home Gov- 
ernment, the dispatch further asserted that he is a sep- 
aratist in principle and that he will insist that the Confer- 
ence concede South Africa’s right to secede at any time 
it may so choose. This matter, according to the dispatch, 
the General looked upon as fundamental and he will re- 
fuse to consider methods for securing closer economic and 
political cooperation until it has been satisfactorily settled. 
Together with the other Dominion Premiers, General 
Hertzog was expected to ask that England give preference 
to Empire foodstuffs by the erection of a high tariff wall 
against such products from other countries; in case Eng- 
land should refuse to accede to this request, the dispatch 
said, he will do his utmost to create difficulties in the 
South African market for English exporters. 


Imperial 
Conference 
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An encyclical letter, signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’ sets forth in summary the seventy resolutions 
adopted by the Lambeth Conference of the Anglican 
Church. The resolutions touched upon 
a wide variety of subjects but the most 
: significant were those which had to do 
with such widely prevalent evils as divorce and birth con- 
trol. With regard to divorce, the report emphasized the 
sacred character of marriage and recommended that mar- 
riage with church rites be denied to divorced persons dur- 
ing the lifetime of the former husband or wife. On the 
other hand, the Conference expressed the opinion that the 
innocent party to a divorce who remarries should be 
‘admitted to Holy Communion.” The resolution regard- 
ing birth control was phrased as follows: 

Where there is a clearly felt moral obligation to limit or avoid 
parenthood, the method must be decided on Christian principles. 
The primary and obvious method is complete abstinence as far as 
may be necessary in a life of discipline and self control lived in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless in those cases where 
there is such a clearly felt moral obligation, and where there is 
a morally sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence, the con- 
ference agrees that other methods may be used, provided that this 
is done in the light of the same Christian principles. The Con- 
ference records its strong condemnation of the use of any methods 
of conception control from motives of selfishness, luxury or mere 
convemience, 

The resolution was adopted by 193 votes to 67. Forty- 
seven Bishops refrained from voting. It was expected 
that the opposing Bishops would approve a protest to be 
drawn up by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, former Bishop 
of Oxford and leader of the Anglo-Catholic party. 


Lambeth 
Conference 


Germany.—The election platform of the People’s 
Conservative party, announced on August 18, called for a 
revision of the reparations, a revision of frontiers, the 
elimination of the war-guilt clause, the 
disarmament of victor States, and the 
services of a chartered accountant on the 
Ministerial budget. On internal affairs, it demanded a 
closer union between the functions of the Reich and the 
Federal States and aid for agricultural conditions in the 
Eastern provinces. The proclamation urged a revision 
also of the electoral system with a view to tightening the 
bonds between the Reichstag members and their constitu- 
ents. The People’s Conservative group is the “Treviran- 
us-Westarp ” section of the former Nationalist party. It 
represents those who were unable to agree with Dr. Hug- 
enberg, but who have in no way lessened their militant 
Nationalism. Dr. Gottfried R. Treviranus, Reich Minis- 
ter, and formerly in charge of the occupied areas of the 
Rhineland, called forth vigorous protests from the French 
and Polish Foreign Ministers against his speech for the 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles. M. Briand demanded 
that the German Minister clearly state that the revision 
campaign would be carried on by peaceful means. August 
Zaleski, Polish Foreign Minister, read into the Treviranus 
speech a cry of war. The latter's complaint was ignored 
in Berlin, but Dr. Treviranus hastened to assure the 
French Foreign Minister that whatever Germany tried to 
do for treaty revision would be undertaken only through 
the channels of peace. 


Party 
Platform 
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Haiti.—The Haitian Cabinet resigned on August 14 in 
protest, according to an Associated Press dispatch, against 
the appointment of Carl Colvin, an American citizen, as 
Director of the Service Technique. The 
report stated that the Ministers regarded 
Mr. Colvin’s appointment as a violation 
of the agreement with the United States whereby only an 
agricultural engineer may be appointed to the post in ques- 
tion. In a communique to the press, the State Depart- 
ment defended Mr. Colvin’s appointment and indicated 
that the resignation of the Cabinet may have been due 
rather to political agitation. The new Cabinet is as fol- 
lows: Finance and Commerce, George Reginer; Public 
Instruction, Agriculture and Labor, Darthon Latortue ; 
Interior, Manasse St. Fort Colin; Foreign Relations, Re- 
ligion and Justice, Emanuel Volel Jacmel. 


New 
Cabinet 


India.—After a series of conferences with Mahatma 
Gandhi and other leaders of the Indian Nationalists in the 
Yerovda jail at Poona, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. 
Jayakar, the unofficial peace envoys, is- 
sued the following statement: “ During 
our visit to Poona we thrice visited Ye- 
rovda jail. The Congress leaders have addressed a letter 
explaining their position and their points. We are sub- 
mitting this letter to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, for his con- 
sideration and hope to interview the Viceroy later.” Un- 
official reports stated that the Nationalist leaders would 
insist that Premier MacDonald sponsor Dominion status 
for India at the forthcoming conference on Indian affairs 
and that amnesty should be granted to all Indian leaders 
in prison for political offenses. No official statement 
was issued. 

In spite of various newspaper stories tending to mini- 
mize the rebellion of the Afghan tribesmen in the vicinity 
of the Northwestern frontier the British Government con- 
tinued taking measures for the protection 
of Peshawar. On August 15 martial law 
was declared throughout the entire 
Peshawar district and troops were dispatched to Now- 
shera, Kohat, Rawal Pindi and Risalpur. The declara- 
tion of martial law enabled the Chief Commissioner, as 
head of the civil administration of the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province, to cooperate more effectively with the mili- 
tary authorities in the enforcement of such measures as 
might be deemed necessary to quell the disturbance. Se- 
vere punishments are provided by the law for “ any per- 
son who voluntarily assists or conceals an 
enemy.” The British authorities, claiming that the natives 
about Peshawar had willingly given refuge to the tribes- 
men, ordered their villages to be bombed by airplanes. 
Unofficial advices indicated that Peshawar was virtually 
ringed about by hostile tribesmen. 

An uncensored dispatch from the United Press cor- 
respondent in India stated that the Indian boycott had had 
a far more serious effect on British manufactures than 
authorities cared to admit. It was said 
that the Lancashire cotton mills, one- 
third of whose output is disposed of to 
India in normal times, were closing down in large num- 
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bers, thus rendering even more acute the unemployment 
situation in England. The decrease in British trade with 
India to date was put at forty per cent, while goods from 
other countries were said to be in constantly growing de- 
mand, The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee ex- 
pressed its readiness to withdraw the boycott of twenty- 
four mills in India on the following terms: Firstly, the 
capital of the mills shall be seventy-five per cent Indian 

Secondly, two-thirds of the directors, except- 
ing ex-officio directors, shall be Indians, except for special 
reasons. Thirdly, stores purchased for the mills shall be 
Indian-manufactured as far as possible. Fourthly, bank- 
ing and insurance business shall be placed with Indian 
companies as far as possible. Fifthly, no person connected 
with any firm of managing agents for these mills shall 
conduct any propaganda hostile to the Nationalist move- 
ment or participate in any activity organized voluntarily or 
at the instance or on behalf of the Government in opposi- 
tion to the Nationalist movement. It was generally 
thought that these terms were altogether too stringent to 
win the consent of the mill owners. 


Mexico.—The Cathedral of the Assumption in Mexico 
City was reopened on August 15, with a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass celebrated by His Grace Msgr. Pascual Diaz, Pri- 
mate of Mexico, in the presence of His 
Excellency Msgr. Ruiz y Flores, Apos- 
tolic Delegate. The ceremony was a 
public manifestation of the end of the crisis between the 
Church and the Mexican Government during the Calles 
regime, which resulted in the closing of all the churches 
and the suspension of all public services. The Feast of 
the Assumption was ushered in this year with the pealing 
of the cathedral chimes which had been silent for the past 
four years. Thousands of the Faithful had gathered since 
before dawn in the spacious Plaza Zocalo in front of the 
cathedral, some of them making long pilgrimages on foot 
and remaining on their knees in prayer until the gates of 
the church were thrown open. As the deep notes of the 
chimes sounded again in the Mexican capital, many in the 
vast throng wept and offered prayers of thanksgiving for 
the peace and consolation symbolized by their reopened 
cathedral. The edifice is still under repair and subscrip- 
tions for carrying out the work have been started. 

After a cabinet meeting held at Cuautla in the State of 
Morelos, President Ortiz Rubio issued a statement on 
August 16, in which he announced the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s approval of the financial agree- 
ment with the international committee 
of bankers recently concluded in New 
York City by Montes de Oca, Minister of Finance. After 
stressing the fact that the prosperity of the nation at 
home and abroad depended on the reconstruction of credit 
and the fulfilment of obligations both to internal and ex- 
ternal creditors, the President went on to lay down broad 
outlines for economic rehabilitation. The program in- 
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cludes intensified road construction, improvement of At- 
lantic and Pacific seaports, colonization of newly irrigated 
lands, increased aid for public education and reduced ap- 
propriations for the War and Marine Departments. 
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Rumania.—It was reported by a Bucharest newspaper 
that the hopes for a reconciliation between King Carol 
and Queen Helen had been blasted. The departure from 

Sinai of Queen Helen with her son 


nner Prince Michael was interpreted as an in- 
dication of fresh difficulties between her 
and Carol. While there was no confirmation for the 


rumors that Queen Helen intended to go abroad and that 
King Carol had threatened to contract a morganatic 
marriage with Mme. Magda Lupescu, the newspapers 
reported that preparations for the coronation had been in- 
terrupted and that the ceremony had been postponed unti! 
Spring. The allegation that the postponement was dic- 
tated by economic conditions in the country was scouted, 
because the coronation had been planned on a simple scale. 
In diplomatic circles it was thought that Queen Helen 
had refused “ to lead a merely shadowy existence as Queen 
while a rival held the affections of the King and really 
wielded the regal powers in the land.” On the other 
hand Carol was said to be temporizing because he had 
misgivings about the nation’s, and especially the army’s, 
possible reactions to the news that he was planning a 
morganatic marriage. 
. 

Spain.—Because of his inability to check the fall of the 
peseta, Manuel Arguelles, Minister of Finance, resigned 
his position, August 19. Julio Wais, Minister of Economy, 
was appointed to the post thus vacated 
and in turn his place was assumed by 
Luis Rodriguez Viguera. Formulation 
of new plans to check the fall of the peseta was deferred 
until August 22 to permit the new Minister to study the 
situation. Meanwhile, Premier Berenguer, talking to a 
reporter of the conservative newspaper ABC, claimed that 
the fall of the peseta was a purely local disturbance. He 
pointed out that when the peseta reached its lowest quota- 
tion on August 16, the quotations in other countries were 
higher. He added further that the trade balance had im- 
proved and that the economic situation compared favor- 
ably with that of other countries. Some attributed the 
peseta’s fall to the manipulations of unpatriotic speculators 
and urged that drastic measures’ be taken to curb their 
activities. The Republicans, on the other hand, rejoiced 
at the situation, hoping that it would make the monarchy 


unpopular. 
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Dr. James J. Walsh, in “Cradle Books for 
the Country,” will next week call attention to 
the Catholic treasures of which the United States 
recently came into possession in the Vollbehr 
collection of incunabula. 

Dr. Thomas H. Healy, of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, will next week contribute the first of two 
papers on “Inter-American Relations.” Other 
papers on special topics connected with South 
America will come regularly from him. 

E. L. Coburn will contribute a play in the 
modern manner in his amusing contribution, 
“Doctor and Saint.” 
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Loving This World 


N his scholarly address to the Knights of Columbus, 

assembled in convention last week at Boston, Cardinal 
O’Connell issued a warning that is much needed at this 
time. While His Eminence did not hesitate to point out 
the evil effects of “the fierce austerity” of the Puritan 
founders of New England, he also did full justice to 
their virtues. Not the least of these, as His Eminence 
observed, was their insistence that their children be given 
a religious education. 

How far some modern Catholics have fallen from a 
similar regard for the welfare of their children is evi- 
denced by the presence of thousands of Catholic young 
people in non-Catholic, and even in anti-religious, schools, 
colleges, and universities. What sends them there, and 
exposes them to loss of both Faith and all valid moral 
concepts is, in the words of the Cardinal, “ pure 
worldliness.” 

They are not entered at a “ fashionable’ school be- 
cause that school gives a better training in all the elements 
which constitute true education than the little parish school 
around the corner. They do not sit under professors at 
college who quite openly scoff at the ideals in religion and 
morality, which alone raised the Western world from 
degradation to civilization and keep it upon that plane, 
because this richly-endowed institution informs the in- 
telligence, refines the taste, and strengthens the will. 

No academic issue whatever is at stake. Questions of 
religion and of morality are deemed irrelevant by these 
unnatural Catholic parents. 

Their sole object is to secure for their children an 
environment which, in some manner, unintelligible even 
to themselves, will enable their children to assume com- 
manding positions in the petty world of society, and in 
the purlieus of Wall Street. In practical fact, these 
parents are the snobs and Yellowplushes of the academic 
circles into which they propose to thrust their children. 
As such they are generally recognized by the very nabobs, 
in college and out, before whom they grovel. 
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But it is refreshing and consoling to observe the thou- 
sands of Catholic young people now preparing to enter 
our own schools. For the academic effectiveness of these 
institutions, whether they be parish schools or univer- 
sities, we offer no apologies. In their power truly to 
educate, the most highly endowed seculaf institution can- 
not be compared with them. Their philosophy is liberal, 
broad, inclusive. Unhampered by the mean and petty 
restrictions of a secularistic philosophy which rules God 
out of His universe, they enlarge the mind, and truly 
prepare the pupil for the fullest participation in all the 
interests of civic, intellectual, and spiritual life. Mere 
attendance at these schools, cannot, it is true, be taken as 
a guarantee of intellectual and spiritual growth. But 
what is certain is that these schools provide an atmosphere 
and a care which make this growth possible, and usually 
secure it. 

The Catholic who chooses the Catholic school for his 
child presents a striking contrast to the Catholic parent 
whose motive is “ pure worldliness.” His choice is gov- 
erned by reasons that are at once academic and religious. 
He knows that the intellectual welfare of his son or 
daughter will be promoted by the best educational 
methods. He is certain that the essential interests which 
cannot possibly be separated from true education, are the 
first care of every teacher in a Catholic school. In the 
Catholic school he has found an institution which will aid 
him in meeting his grave obligations, by giving his chil- 
dren an education that is truly Catholic. 


The Saloon in Politics 


O turn back to the files and read the pre-Prohibition 

promises of the Prohibitionists is to find a startling 
example of the easy credulity that so often misleads a 
democracy. Nation-wide Prohibition was to create an- 
other Eden in which there would be no saloons, very few 
jails, and practically no insane asylums. 

But the number of jails has not decreased. The fact is 
that after Prohibition had been in full swing for ten years 
the Federal Government itself began to build jails—a 
thing it had never done before. As for asylums, cases 
involving mental disturbances are more common than 
ever. The chief result of Prohibition has been the ex- 
tinction of the saloon and of the honest liquor dealer. 

The place of the first has been taken by the abominable 
speakeasy, and by the still in the kitchen or the cellar. 
Devices for the manufacture of illicit liquors are as 
familiar to the modern child as the tea kettle was to his 
father. To*the liquor dealer has succeeded the boot- 
legger, a person with a conscience adjusted to perjury and 
violence, who will cheerfully sell you poison. The trade 
has been taken from the control of decent citizens, and 
placed in the hands of criminals. 

As for politics, the sale of liquor is an issue in every 
Federal campaign and in every State. Even the partial 
disclosures which have seeped through investigating com- 
mittees to the public, show a political corruption un- 
matched by any before 1918. 

Meanwhile the chairman of the President’s Crime Com- 
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mission asserts that the only issue is enforcement of the 
Volstead Act. Some members of that Commission have 
signified dissent by resigning. In this they are wise, for 
the Commission long ago forfeited whatever confidence 
scholars and upright men reposed in it. Its final report 
may give us some outworn statistics, but, in view of the 
chairman’s attitude, no release from the corruption al- 
most necessarily connected with the noble experiment of 
nation-wide Prohibition. 


Anglicans Approve Contraception 


ANY looked for new aid to Christian living from 

the Lambeth Conference. Hence we cannot dis- 
guise our deep regret that the Conference approved an 
immoral principle which, put in practice, makes Christian 
living impossible. 

It is quite certain that all Anglicans who are earnestly 
striving to follow Our Lord Jesus Christ, will repudiate 
this approval. They will feel with the Anglican editor of 
the Church Times that the “ admission of the principle of 
the artificial control of conception constitutes a positive 
revolution in Christian morality. . . . To admit the neces- 
sity, on any occasion, of such a practice is unquestionably 
an enormous concession to the spirit and perhaps to the 
practice of the modern world, which is by no means 
guided in its conduct by Christian principles.” 

But their repudiation cannot do away with this dreadful 
scandal. There are earnest souls, and souls not so earnest, 
who will take the Lambeth decision as the approval by 
their spiritual guides of a practice which, in their inmost 
consciences, they have considered shameful and immoral. 
It is not surprising that the Lambeth action has been 
warmly approved by the most notorious commercial 
advocates of birth control on both sides of the Atlantic. 
These hucksters recognize their own, and welcome them 
as_ allies. 

We are not unaware that the Anglican Bishops strive 
to base their approval on Christian principles. That, in- 
deed, is their most shameful offense. It strikes even 
more deeply into the structure of Christian faith and 
morals than the decision itself. It shows that the Bishops 
and the Anglican Church do not know what Christianity 
is. It disqualifies them from any pretense to spiritual 
leadership, and from every claim as teachers of Chris- 
tianity. In the Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ they 
have dared approve a vile practice which degrades 
womanhood, promotes promiscuous licentiousness, de- 
stroys the family, undermines the State, and makes all 
Hell rejoice. “ Where there is a clearly felt moral ob- 
ligation to limit or avoid parenthood,” say the Bishops, 
“the method must be decided on Christian principles.” 

Let us make no mistake about the matter. The Bishops 
recommend abstinence, but they sanction noxious physical 
and chemical devices, provided that the particular method 
“be decided on Christian principles.” They have 


neglected, however, to point out upon what principle or 
principles of Christianity the practice may be defended. 
In this, they are wise, for there is none. 

They might as well have offered a similar defense of 
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secret vice. They might with equal fitness have written, 
“When there is a clearly felt moral obligation to take a 
neighbor’s property or life, or to pervert the truth, the 
method must be decided on Christian principles.” No 
Christian principle justifies theft, murder, or lying. No 
Christian principle justifies the practice which a majority 
of Bishops of the Establishment have approved. 

Our sympathy goes out to dwellers within the Estab- 
lishment, with our prayer that the Holy Spirit of truth 
may soon bring them into Christ’s One Fold. Their 
present leaders and superiors have forfeited all com- 
mission to guide and to teach in the Name of Christ. In 
Christ’s Fold, the shepherd will lead them to green pas- 
tures, and by commission from Christ, the Invisible 
Shepherd, a visible and indefectible Living Teacher will 
nourish them with the truth in faith and morals that leads 
to life everlasting. 

Every defection of the Establishment from the 
scattered truths of Revelation which it intermittently de- 
fends, has been the occasion of many conversions to the 
Catholic Church. Perhaps in this manner, God may draw 
good out of evil, so that the effects of this fearful scandal 
may be minimized. Meanwhile, the Lambeth Conference 
once more draws attention to the unchanging attitude of 
the Catholic Church, and to its constant anathema against 
the grave evil of contraception. 


Our Healthy Students 


RITING to the President of Washington College, 

a young man once asked what report he might give 
his parents of his progress. Lee replied in substance, 
“Tell them that your father’s son.is in no danger of 
injuring his health by too much study.” 

There was a time, it would seem, when bad health 
from overstudy was a peril that hung over the head of 
our young people. Have we not read in our Sunday- 
school books, we whose polls are powdered with the dust 
from life’s long highway, of little Edward who gave 
hiniself to his books so diligently that the good master 
thought it well to grant him a holiday, which he employed 
in carrying baskets to the poor? Perhaps, however, this 
train of thought should not be pursued too far. Not 
many of us are conscious of having weakened our 
physical vigor or our mental powers, by giving too much 
time to study, and too little time to play. Were the whole 
truth told, more headaches have followed a night with 
the bottle than a night with books. 

However this delicate question be answered, it is en- 
couraging to know that our college boys and girls were 
never healthier. The fact can be proved by statistics, 
although these will not be demanded by any college 
official. But they can be procured, if desired, from the 
College of the City of New York. Investigators find 
that modern college halls are not frequented by pallid 
specimens of the intelligentsia, but, occasionally at least, 
by large, brawny, and agile persons whose very presence 
shouts vitality. In the great wide open spaces which sur- 
round the University of Arizona, we are told, freshmen 
often gain as much as forty pounds in a single year; but 
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this information is probably withheld from young 
damsels in search of intellectual pastures. It is also 
stated that eighty per cent of the freshmen are able, at 
the end of the year, to climb up a rope fourteen feet long 
in eight seconds. 

Somehow all this learned information is unsatisfying. 
We feel that a monkey could have negotiated fourteen 
feet in a much briefer space of time, even without a year 
at college, and that a Berkshire boar could put on three 
times forty pounds in ten months. The results of a 
higher education should embrace something more than a 
larger girth—useless to most of us—and the ability to 
skin up a rope. 

Perhaps it does, in Arizona as well as in New York. 
But as they wax fat, we trust that our healthy young 
collegians will not wax fat in their wits. 





Senator Baumes Amends 


T was the opinion of this Review from the outset that 

the New York statutes commonly known as the 
“ Baumes laws ” were a grave error. It is reassuring to 
know that the time and experience are bringing Senator 
Baumes himself to the same opinion. 

Students of criminology will recall that these statutes 
were enacted to meet what appeared to be a serious crisis. 
Crime was rampant in various parts of the State, while at 
the same time grand juries declined to indict, or, if they 
did, juries refused to convict. It thus happened, in many 
instances, that men of known criminal records were set 
free to continue in the profitable business of crime, and 
were provided with an opportunity which they almost 
unanimously accepted. Legislation of a drastic character 
seemed called for, and the State Assembly agreed. 

The result was the Baumes code, distinguished by two 
outstanding characteristics. First, it made possible the 
imposition of the life penalty for the commission of 
crimes which while they technically constituted felonies, 
were not gravely violative of public order. Second, 
should a prisoner be convicted for the fourth time of a 
felony, all discretion was taken from judge and jury. 
The prisoner was sentenced to the penitentiary for life, 
and that was the end of the matter. 

For a time, results appeared to justify this legislation. 
Criminals left the State in droves for milder jurisdictions. 
Others reformed, or, at least, acquired more skill, or 
evinced more caution, in their nefarious trades. But it 
was not long before the harsh and arbitrary character of 
the code began to have the effect that all similar codes 
have had, from the time when men first began to plan 
reforms in criminal legislation. In a few instances, public 
opinion was stirred by the story of the imposition of the 
life penalty for offenses ordinarily penalized by brief 
terms in jail. In others, juries simply refused to convict. 
They felt, and very properly, that a life sentence was an 
outrage upon justice, and as the lesser of two evils, they 
preferred to let the criminal go scot free. 

What the Associated Press considers “a drastic re- 
vision of the fourth-offender law” is now proposed by 
Senator Baumes himself. He suggests an arrangement 
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under which the fourth offender, now automatically sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, may be paroled, “ at the end 
of the sentence he would have served, had he not been a 
fourth offender.” Should he violate this parole, he will, 
again “ automatically,” be returned to prison. 

This amendment indicates that Senator Baumes and 
his associates do not claim perfeetion for their legisla- 
tion. One amendment may lead to another, but we are 
still of opinion that this legislation should be amended out 
of existence. 

If there is one lesson that is clear from the history of 
criminal codes, it is that harsh, arbitrary, and mandatory 
legislation invariably fails to attain desirable results. Peace 
and good order are fostered in the first instance by such 
positive means as education and religion. Still, as there 
will always be some in the community who reject these 
aids to good living and useful eitizenship, the State must 
provide for their coercion and punishment. 

Punishment, however, must be in proportion to the 
disorder, or its infliction is a cruel injustice, more hurtful 
to right order, ultimately, than to the culprit himself. In 
the next place, provision must be made for certain and 
speedy punishment. Experience has shown that per- 
sistent and unvarying enforcement of a comparatively mild 
code will insure results that can never be encompassed 
by Draconian legislation. 

Legislation of this kind has aptly been compared to the 
brandishing of a club by a giant of uneven temper. He 
may produce certain immediate results, but assuredly his 
administration of justice presents no ideal for a civilized 
State. 


Misusing Federal Statutes 


HILE on this topic, it may be well to mention that 

the misuse of Federal statutes to promote private 
or political schemes is becoming almost notorious. The 
Mann Act and the Prohibition regulations open a wide 
field for this juggling, but of late the income-tax law is 
furnishing another instance of how the authorities them- 
selves can help to break down respect for authority. 

For men who file lying income-tax returns, and affirm 
their lies on oath, there is no room for sympathy. What 
is objectionable is the indictment secured not so much 
with a view to conviction, as for the purpose of making 
political capital for a candidate or party, through an ex- 
amination of deals and transactions not indictable under 
Federal statute. Income-tax legislation is devised solely 
to secure the Government an income, and not to punish 
offenders against local laws and regulations. 

One of these indictments recently went awry in the 
metropolis, when the jury ordered an acquittal; but un- 
less the good faith of the Federal officials is clear, such 
cases should not go as far as an indictment. The fact 
that indicted parties commonly have something to conceal 
is irrelevant. The law misused against a crook today 
will be misused tomorrow against an honest man. The 
worst kind of tyranny is that which hides under the 
sanction of the proper enforcement of sane and whole- 
some legislation. 
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Soviet Film Propaganda 


Stuart D. 


propagating its doctrines among the peoples of the 

world to such an extent that they decide to overthrow 
present governments in favor of Communism, no small 
share of the credit will have to go to the Russian motion 
pictures with their powerful arguments in favor of the 
new regime. Already the world is being flooded with these 
films which herald the dawning of a new age for oppressed 
workers and which paint roseate pictures of a millennium 
under the new forms. The world is taking cognizance 
of these pictures and viewing them seriously. 

Were the Soviet pictures the kind of products that 
have been turned out in England, France, Italy and the 
United States in the past decade, they might have little 
hope of success as media for disseminating Communistic 
ideas. But the fact remains that even the German films 
at their height have never been as effective as these films 
that are now rolling out of Russia in increased numbers. 
Freighted with propaganda and deliberately intended for 
minds of movie caliber and less, they are making a strong 
appeal everywhere. 

Unfortunately for students of the Russian situation, the 
powers that rule the Hollywood industry have prevented 
most of these Russian films from being shown outside 
of New York. There, however, they may be viewed at 
any time, and two theaters, out of five or six that show 
them, exhibit little else. 

Inheritors of the excellent art tradition fostered under 
the Romanoffs, the Soviet Government was quick to com- 
bine that tradition with moving pictures. Recognizing 
early in their regime the value of motion pictures as a 
means of spreading propaganda, the Soviets nevertheless 
waited until that art tradition and the moving-picture in- 
dustry had reached a high state of excellence together 
before they began exporting films. The result was the 
production of films of great beauty, strong technical 
qualities, fine pictorial work, masterly acting and, above 
all, a compelling sincerity that carried conviction, 

Among the first of the Russian films to reach America 
five years ago were “ Potemkin,” “ Ten Days that Shook 
the World,” and “ The End of St. Petersburg.” All dealt 
with the last days of the Romanoff empire and the birth 
of the Soviet Government. All were told in a manner to 
win the sympathy of the entire world and, above every- 
thing else, all were so sincerely and cleverly produced 
that they carried conviction. Mass scenes such as the 
Germans never had achieved, character acting such as 
Hollywood rarely knew, and dramatic sweep that a Grif- 
fith or a Reinhardt might well have envied, were brought 
together in these films. 

The first group was followed after a short interval by 
one of the finest films the world has ever seen; “ Czar 
Ivan the Terrible.” It was not a “ pretty” film, not an 


if the Soviet Government of Russia ever succeeds in 


entertainment to while away an hour and a half, not a 
bit of 


“nice” entertainment. Rather it was the brutal 
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story of the excesses of a mad monster who occupied the 
throne of Russia during the late Middle Ages. It was a 
clever piece of propaganda designed to discredit both 
the old regime and the Russian Orthodox Church. King 
and clergy were presented in the worst imaginable light, 
and the characterizations, done by the famous Moscow 
Art Theater players, were so real that audiences sensed 
rather than saw what transpired on the screen. As an 
indictment of State and clergy it was a powerful docu- 
ment. That it was unfair and presented but one side 
of the picture is beside the point. As propaganda it went 
over. 

“ Flames on the Volga,” depicting the revolt of Tartar 
tribes against Catherine the Great; “ A Fragment of 
Empire,” showing the rebirth of an Imperial soldier in 
the Soviet regime; and a host of other films flooded the 
world carrying the Soviet message. That it was an effec- 
tive message was apparent to anyone who heard these 
films cheered by the audiences at their conclusion. 

Perhaps the most effective bit of Communistic propa- 
ganda was “The China Express,’ which appeared 
little more than a year ago. Here the evils of the present 
regime in China were depicted in all their ugliness. The 
film was symbolical. The express train represented China. 
Its first-class cars represented the upper strata of Chinese 
society : the generals, the bankers and the well-born. The 
second-class coach represented its merchants, its students 
and its professional men. The third class represented the 
workers. 

The film opened with the train being held for an 
European financier who arrives in a large car, striking 
down a native as he comes. While waiting for him officials 
load into one of the cars a score and more of child slaves 
destined for the great cotton factories. After the train 
starts an attack upon a child slave by an overseer leads 
to a revolt in the third-class compartment. Seizing arms 
which had been carried in the end car, the workers over- 
whelm the train and, triumphant over their oppressors, 
go hurtling through the country. “ Whither China?” was 
the final caption. 

It was all far more dramatic and full of more meaning 
than these words convey, and again, while it told but 
half the story, it was convincing enough to sweep audi- 
ences off their feet. What effect the showing of the film 
had in China one may only guess. But the film plainly 
was intended to arouse the Chinese and in fact was given 
wide showing in those parts where local tuchuns failed 
to suppress it. 

More recently there has been shown in this country, 
“ Cain and Atrim,” in which the Soviets, using the method 
employed by Flaherty in “ Nanook of the North,” showed 
life among the Esquimaux of northern Russia. Here 
propaganda again ruled the story and the emergence of 
these primitives from a bad situation through the aid 
of the Soviets was depicted. 
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Through all the Russian films there runs a strain of 
anti-religious feeling that is nearly as strong as the anti- 
capitalistic motif. In “Czar Ivan the Terrible,” the mad 
emperor continually crossed himself before every act of 
bestiality. In “China Express” a Catholic priest was 
one of the villains. In “ A Fragment of Empire,” a soldier 
turned to the Crucifix for aid in dire need only to find the 
face hidden in a gas mask and the next moment to see 
the Dead Christ toppled over and crushed beneath an 
enemy tank. 

Everywhere in their films the Soviets have carried 
on their war against God and capital together. They have 
linked up both and have used every means to make both 
appear odious. Even their comic films display this feel- 
ing and the result is anything but humorous. 

There is little danger that the Russian films will ever 
make much feadway in the United States. They suffer 
with the Getman film in being “ foreign” to American 
movie-goers. Furthermore they have won the enmity of 
the American producers. It is not their effect on Ameri- 
cans but rather on Europeans and Asiatics that is feared. 
Combining realism, technical power, strong acting and 
unbounded zeal for things Communistic, they cannot help 
but impress themselves upon the credulous. 

Already some Hollywood films have won the resent- 
ment of other peoples toward the United States, depicting 
as they do the comparative prosperity in this country 
with the abject poverty in others. Capitalizing on this the 
Soviets have made it appear in their films that Russians 
today under the new regime are enjoying prosperity com- 
parable to the United States. Nor has any medium arisen 
to combat this impression. Whatever the true state of 
affairs in Russia may be, few who view the Russian films 
are going to investigate. Moreover, pictures of prosperity 
in Russia and a promise that it will come to other nations 
who follow in her path are powerful appeals to the 
illiterate. What the end will be no man can predict with 
certainty. But this much may be said safely: if the Soviet 
doctrines do prevail no small thanks must go to the Soviet 
films. 


ABERRATION 


Swifter than spiders spin their subtleties 
Time draws our lives into eternities. 


Close to the margin of a mirror lake 

Youth in his summer sat him down to play; 
Gazed at his image in its crystal flow— 
Less than a score of years,—a yesterday. 


Youth who had watched the beauty of his face 
Flecks with his hand the quiet of the lake, 
Seeks for the image of a yesteryear 

Dimly reflected where the ripples break. 


Youth who had known the shadow of Time’s hand, 
Youth on whose cheek had shone the winter sun, 
Looks at his image in a springtime well 

Over whose waters spider-webs were spun. 


Time draws our lives into eternities 
Swifter than spiders’ silver subtleties. 


J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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On Growing Old 


HILarrE BELLOc 
(Copyright, 1930) 
MILLION things might be written about growing 
old. Cicero has, I suppose, written more than a 
hundred and Victor Hugo wrote any number of lines of 
verse upon that theme; but for my part I find as I grow 
old only one chief interest, which is the change of per- 
spective. I am afraid it is rather a dry interest for any 
man to hold upon such a subject. I ought rather to feel 
the terrors of approaching dissolution, or regrets for lost 
youth, or any other of the regular bag of tricks; but 
truth will out, and I don’t feel these things after my six- 
tieth year. 

As for approaching dissolution (which is a pretty word 
for death) we have all of us been walking that way for a 
long time past, and not one of us knows when it will 
come. It cannot be avoided. We should be very miser- 
able and unfortunate if it could; and anyhow you can 
never say that you are close or far from it, for you are 
next door to it every moment of your life from the in- 
stant you are born. Then as for regret for lost youth, I 
confess I feel that very little indeed. The distant land- 
scape is always pleasant, it is the landscape immediately 
at hand which lacks glamour and which may hardly be 
called a landscape at all but is, as like as not, a red brick 
villa and a lamp post. It is melancholy indeed to lose 
friends—which is one of the consequences of old age— 
but then it is pleasant to Jose enemies. It is melancholy 
to reflect how sharp sensations were forty years ago, but 
then it is pleasant to be able to pride oneself on a more 
exact taste in fifty things—such as wine, irony, and the 
length proper to a joke. It is a loss no longer to be able 
to eat and drink exactly what one likes without fear of 
consequence, but it is a gain to be certain of oneself and 
to have discovered a number of things on which one can 
no longer have a doubt. 

Therefore I say that my attitude towards getting old 
is not one so much of pain or pleasure, for they seem to 
balance pretty well in any stage of life, but an intellectual 
interest in the change of perspective. 

All begins to fall into a different proportion, not only 
difference in values but difference in aspect. Up to quite 
a late year in life one says to oneself: “I will do this, 
I will do that, and afterwards I will do the other,” having 
in imagination infinite time before one. But there comes 
a day (and it is a mark of age) when one says rather: 
“T did this, I did that, and earlier still I remember doing 
the other.” But as for the future one makes it of little 
account. What is there more to be gained so far as this 
world is concerned? And if one gained it, at what does 
one estimate it? 

There is a special advantage in growing old for us 
literary people, which is, that we no longer care what 
people say about us in connection with our dreadful 
trade. When I was young I was deeply stirred by an ad- 
verse criticism of no matter how bad a piece of work, 
and no matter who might be the author of that criticism. 
He might be completely incompetent to judge what he 
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was writing about, I none the less gave to his printed 
views idolatrous importance. 

With the coming of age I have grown completely in- 
different. If the Poet Laureate, the Lord Chamberlain, 
and all other official critics of literary matter should com- 
bine together tomorrow to sign a round robin saying that 
mniy,work was negligible I should care no more than for 
the natural noise of animals. It would be to me as the 
lowing of kine or the braying of asses or the chirping of 
birds. Were they to proclaim publicly that my verse and 
prose were the highest achievements of the human race 
in both departments, it would leave me quite cold; for in 
the first place I should not think they knew, and in the 
second place I should not care whether they did or not. 

It is disagreeable of old age that time should pass so 
quickly. There is no truer proverb than that which says 
“a child’s June is an old man’s afternoon.” But it is 
agreeable to consider that if one could spin time out as 
one used to, the things to which one would have to pay 
attention would bore one to tears. 

There is this last thing about growing old which I 
think very pleasing indeed, that while one rather despises 
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than hates contemporaries, one is filled with a great love 
for the very young. We skip the intervening generation ; 
we look with delight tpon the newly married or the 
younger still: their simplicity, their new worship of things 
we have known all our lives to be beautiful, their dis- 
covery of paths in which we have grown weary. It is 
troublesome of course to reflect that this affection of ours 
is not returned “ for what” (as the Scotchman said) “is 
love without the reciprock?” But a one-sided kindliness 
will serve, in the lack of some of the more intense 
emotions. * 

I used to hear when I was young that old people re- 
newed their youth by watching the young at their gambols. 
It is a lie. What they feel is in part the pleasure of 
superiority, but much more an instinct of welcome and 
greeting to the rising corn. Of course all this youth will 
pass in its turn; it will come upon every sort of tragedy, 
misfortune, agony, and despair. But the time for worry- 
ing about all that is middle age. Old age can take it much 
more comfortably and can say: “ When you have had 
your worries, my little ones, you will be like me—and I 
assure you that is no bad thing.” 


Te Deums at Auriesville 


James A. GREELEY, S.J. 


a solemn Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving was 

offered to God for having given to our country the 
signal grace of consecration with the chrism of Sainted 
Martyrs’ blood. Those who were present at Auriesville, 
New York, on Sunday, August 17, 1930, shall not soon 
forget the events of that day. 

From early morning until the rain-clouds broke the 
promise of a gorgeous sunset on the Mohawk River, pil- 
grims made their patient way to the Shrine of the Amer- 
ican Martyrs. By boat, by train, by bus, by auto, and on 
foot the devout Faithful came with a deep spirit of rev- 
erence and yet, with an air of joyousness; for they 
realized full well that they were to witness and share in a 
scene of triumph. Throughout the day more than 
twenty-five thousand ascended the steep hill that leads to 
the Martyrs’ Shrine. Hearts beat faster with devotion 
when they saw an anxious mother help her crippled child 
nearer to the hallowed spot, or witnessed an old man 
dragging an already tortured body in order to feel the 
touch of the sacred relics of those brother heroes who had 
been tortured to death for the love of God. A thrill of 
awed surprise came over the vast throng when they saw in 
their midst, sharing their own sentiments, an Indian 
Chief, dressed in full regalia, and other Iroquois Indians 
from the Onondaga reservation. But the predominant 
sentiment in every heart and the thought uppermost in 
every mind was in keeping with the purpose of the cele- 
bration, that of thanksgiving to God for the blessing and 
the trust of Saints, officially recognized and proclaimed 
for the veneration of the whole world, but in a special 
sense entrusted to our reverent keeping. 


| NOR the first time in the history of the United States 


How we appreciated that trust was shown not only in 
the joyous reverence of the Faithful, but also in the 
buoyant dignity of the assembled clergy and the radiant 
pride of the American hierarchy. France had given the 
missionaries to America and America had taken them to 
her heart; the Society of Jesus had given the Martyrs to 
the Church in America, and the Church in America had 
labored and prayed to win for them the highest honors of 
the altar. Now that the labor had been fruitful and the 
prayers answered, the Church in America, represented by 
her hierarchy, by her secular and Religious clergy, by 
Congregations of Brothers and Sisters, would offer to the 
Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI, who canonized on June 29, 
1930 these first American Martyrs, in the person of his 
delegate, the Most Reverend Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, 
sincerest expressions of gratitude. And to the Almighty 
God who vouchsafed to bless our native land with 
Martyrs’ blood, the Church in America would offer the 
Solemn Sacrifice of the Mass in Thanksgiving and in 
Praise. 

Therefore in the presence of the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States; before Bishops and Monsignori, rep- 
resenting the American and Canadian Dioceses; before 
representatives of all the Jesuit Provinces in the United 
States, of practically all the Religious Orders, and a large 
delegation of the Secular clergy, the Rt. Rev. Edmund 
F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, sang the Solemn Pontifical 
Mass in thanksgiving for and in honor of Saints Isaac 
Jogues, René Goupil, and Jean Lalande, our first Amer- 
ican Martyrs. It was Bishop Gibbons, who by his zeal 
for the cause of the Martyrs and by his unfailingly gen- 
erous cooperation in every undertaking that concerned 
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them, had helped to make this day a reality and one long 
to be remembered. In the singing of the Mass and in a 
brief, eloquent appeal made by him, there was a note of 
triumph easily and eagerly shared by his colleagues and 
fellow-laborers and a strong note of unfaltering faith in 
the future years of the Church in his own diocese and in 
America, blessed now and aided by the intercession and 
example of the American Martyrs. 

It was after the singing of the Gospel that the Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J. preached a sermon in which he de- 
scribed for his vast audience the imposing ceremony in 
Rome when the Holy Father placed these three Martyrs 
in the Calendar of the Saints. Father Wynne, as Vice- 
Postulator of the cause of the Martyrs, as former director 
of the Shrine at Auriesville, and as author of a book and 
many articles which tell the story of the saintly lives and 
heroic deaths of these men, was well qualified to rehearse 
once more the record of their labors and the meaning of 
their sacrifice. But the years he had spent to bring about 
this ultimate triumph, the zeal and the devotion for the 
greater glory of God which might be obtained through 
the intercession and imitation of these first Saints in the 
United States, elicited more than an academic interest in 
his scholarly sermon and brought to those who heard him 
not only an increase of devotion to the newly canonized 
Martyrs, but a desire to help in some practical way to- 
wards the work of erecting in their honor a lasting 
memorial. 

With the aid of amplifiers Father Wynne’s sermon was 
carried to the large number of people outside the chapel. 
There is little doubt that any of those who heard his ac- 
count of the Martyrs’ enduring courage and heroic en- 
durance failed to realize how well Divine Providence had 
selected the first Saints for the United States. For these 
men by their lives and their deaths have had and will 
continue to have a strong appeal to the American spirit. 
If we are at times faulty in our ready applause for those 
who strive for endurance records, we have never been 
wanting in appreciation and whole-hearted recognition 
of those who have achieved worth-while records of en- 
durance. And this is just as true in the case of the 
martyr as it is in the case of the explorer or the scientific 
research adventurer. For Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics have understood the contribution which these men 
made by their lives and their deaths, not only to the cause 
of religion in the New World, but also to the progress 
of civilization in Europe as well as in America. 

The United States is growing weary of the unfair criti- 
cism that finds here only an opportunity for the triumph 
of material civilization and a disregard entirely for what 
is called a “ moral civilization.” It is true that in Amer- 
ica we are very much given to testing the practical work- 
ings and the efficiency of even spiritual things. Knowing 


and sympathizing with this American spirit of mind, 
Father Wynne pointed out what the missionaries accom- 
plished for civilization and for religion: 

Even in their own day these men, while working in the jungle 
of North America, were, through the “Jesuit Relations” re- 
awakening a new spirit of faith and patriotism in all France, and 
that spirit was heartening the Frenchmen who were then active 
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in missions throughout the world. These “ Relations” have even 
since their day influenced historians of our own country and Cath- 
olic and Protestant missions, as well as scholars in natural his- 
tory, ethnography, geography and philology. On these things 
civilization is built. 

Is it small wonder then, that Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike, in the United States have taken these Martyrs 
to their heart? Francis Parkman, the Protestant historian, 
tells us that he was sustained in his labors by the recol- 
lection of the heroism of these men. Others, differing 
from them in religious belief, have admired them and 
gathered inspiration from the abundant proof they gave 
of love for their fellow-men, “ of human beings no mat- 
ter how low their estate, and of their conviction that no 
soul, however degraded, is beyond or unworthy of re- 
demption.” As the story of their lives becomes better 
known here in America, it will win more and more the 
hearts of our fellow-citizens and lead them gently, through 
the intercession of the gentle Saint Isaac Jogues and his 
Companions, from the cult of ease and luxury back to the 
vigorous spirit of self-sacrifice, so much needed in Amer- 
ica today. 

After the solemn morning services, the pilgrims 
crowded about the Shrine Chapel to venerate the relics 
of the Martyrs and, in some cases, to pray for a miracu- 
lous cure. It is not known whether any such favors were 
granted on this occasion. If they were withheld, that 
lessened in no way the spirit of gratitude and resignation 
to God’s will. 

In the afternoon a procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, starting at the Chapel, moved to the historic ravine 
where Saint Isaac Jogues found the mangled body of his 
faithful companion, René Goupil, whom the Indians had 
tortured and killed there. The Rev. Peter F. Cusick, S.J., 
present director of the shrine, preached an eloquent 
panegyric of the Martyrs and paid a tribute of gratitude 
to those who had founded the Shrine and labored so 
faithfully to preserve and improve this hallowed ground. 
Then the Apostolic Delegate imparted the Papal Blessing. 

The pilgrims, wearied from their long journey, fatigued 
from the exercises of the day, and in some cases, per- 
haps, hungry, started their homeward way rejoicing and 
thanking God for having been present on this momentous 
occasion and breathing a prayer in gratitude for the grace 
of suffering some inconvenience, some physical hardship, 
some mortification in honor of those heroes who had made 
the supreme sacrifice of their lives. 

And thus it was from early morning until late evening 
the spirit of gratitude found expression in solemn Te 
Deums or in whispered prayers and aspirations. 

It has been well said that gratitude has a faithful 
memory and a fluent tongue. For more than three hun- 
dred years the Catholics and many non-Catholics in the 
United States have labored to keep as a solemn trust the 
memory of these Martyrs who have sanctified our soil. 
Throughout the intervening years Catholics and non- 
Catholics, with fluent tongue and facile pens, have kept 
fresh the memory of this Divine favor. Parkman, Ban- 
croft, Brace and Finley have written into our history the 
record of their endurance, courage, and heroism. Ours 
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has been the joy of sharing a harvest which we neither 
sowed nor reaped. But our debt of gratitude cannot be 
satisfied until we have studied well the lives of our Amer- 
ican Saints, planted them securely in our memories, and 
engraved their lessons on our personal lives. Ours then 





may be the privilege and the honor of spreading devotion 
to these Martyrs by making them better known to our 
fellow-men and sustaining the efforts of those who carry 
on the work of Saints Isaac Jogues, René Goupil, and 
Jean Lalande for religion and civilization. 


Tell Us the Story 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


as time goes on, is that more things are missed 
because they are too big to be seen than because 
they are too small to be seen. 

The material parallels are obvious enough; the very 
sphere, as a sphere, on which we walk is more hidden 
from us than the spheres millions of miles away in space ; 
the solar system, or whatever system we really belong 
to (for all the nineteenth-century scientific systems seem 
to be working a little loose just now) is far less apparent 
than any poor little display of fireworks, asking everybody 
to remember the fifth of November for a reason that 
everybody has forgotten. 

But in history and philosophy and ethics the case is 
even stronger; it seems as if a thing could not only be 
too big to be seen, but even too plain to be seen. For that 
reason I attach more importance to the impressions of 
poets, prophets, philosophers, saints and sages, and all 
those who have to consider large subjects in a large way, 
than to the conclusions of specialists, experts, learned 
monomaniacs or travelers who have been “on the spot.” 

It is always the peril of the excavator that he gets his 
head into a hole; and then contradicts all that can be seen 
by the man standing on a hill, and with his head in the 
heavens. 

But there is one particular application of this need for 
a large simplicity that seems to me very urgent indeed ; 
especially in these days when the information given us, 
especially in the daily press, is a sort of debris of detail. 
This is a time in which everybody is publishing or writing 
or reading what are called Outlines; Outlines of History 
and Outlines of Science and Outlines of Stamp Collecting 
or Steeplechasing. And yet an Outline is the very thing 
that we never get. We never, for instance, get that out- 
line of a series of events which we call The Story. 

I am always very much bored by people who cannot see 
the point of a story; quite apart even from the question 
of whether they believe the story. I understand, for 
instance, the man who says that the story of the Wed- 
ding at Cana must be a myth because it is a miracle. But 
when a Prohibitionist explained to me the other day that 
the wine of Cana was unfermented grape juice, I hesitated 
to accept his theory; not (as some suppose) because I 
wish Christ to be connected with wine in the pagan 
manner of Bacchus; not because I have any particular 
objection to unfermented grape juice; but because I have 
a strong objection to unfinished and unmeaning and sense- 
less stories. 


()*: conviction, which bulks bigger in my mind 


Unless the wine added to the festive character of the 
feast, there is no point in the narrative, and it would not 
have been considered more festive to substitute colored 
water for colorless water. It seems to me like saying that 
Our Lord did indeed multiply the loaves in the wilder- 
ness, but that the additions were only pasteboard loaves 
such as figure in pantomimes. But in this matter I speak 
under correction; and I do not claim to have studied the 
historical or textual question. I feel it much more strongly 
when I come to a merely theoretical or metaphysical ques- 
tion. 

When a man seeks to persuade me to become a 
Christian Scientist (as a man did the other day) I do 
not bother with detailed arguments about the origins or 
claims of Christian Science; I do not enter an endless 
dispute about whether Mrs. Eddy did or did not steal the 
ideas of Dr. Quimby, or whether she did or did not claim 
that she would never die; let alone the more delicate and 
subtle question of whether she did die. 

I do not fight the faith healer inch by inch upon every 
cure that he may possibly claim; I do not prove by 
laborious researches that his Aunt Susan’s solicitor’s 
housemaid’s grandmother was suffering from a neurotic 
and not an organic malady; I do not cross-examine the 
weeping relatives of the late Mr. Montagu Bunn, of West 
Ealing, as to whether the healer tried to save him, or the 
doctor might have saved him, or the whole process was 
wrecked by the nurse having a sudden attack of Mortal 
Mind. 

I confine myself to saying that, even supposing that I 
agreed that his Science is Science, I cannot for the life 
of me understand why he should call it Christian Science. 
There is an obvious outstanding meaning of words, as 
there is an obvious outstanding point of stories. The 
whole point of the Christian Science theory, as I under- 
stand it, is that pain is an illusion of which God by His 
very perfection is ignorant. 

The whole point of the Christian theory is that pain is 
so real that even God Himself could experience it. If 
you take away that idea from the Gospel story, it seems 
to me obvious that it becomes a pointless story. This is 
a fact, even apart from the fact that I myself believe it 
to be a true and Divine story. 

I am not a Mohammedan; but I know that the main 
point of that religion is that there is One God and that 
the worship of many gods, and especially of many idols, 
is abominable. If a man chooses to declare that we can 
heal all our diseases by offering sacrifice to 673 different 
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idols, one after the other, I could understand that he 
might call his healing Science. But I should be very much 
surprised if he called it Mohammedan Science. It is all 
exceedingly simple; but it seems to be the simple point 
of a story that nobody is now allowed to see. 

Now taking this simple idea of the point of a story, 
let us apply it to the manner in which modern sources of 
information supply us with the news upon serious matters 
It is a curious fact that journalists use a sort of technical 
term in this matter; and generally refer to obtaining some 
version of such affairs as “ getting a story.” Yet the story 
is exactly what they hardly ever get. Perhaps it would 
be truer to say that the story is what we hardly ever get. 

The ordinary hard-working newspaper representative 
or reporter very often does really report. He often sends 
a story that does distinctly make some sort of sense; nay, 
sometimes even a story that is perfectly true. But when it 
comes to fitting it into the extraordinary scrapbook that 
is called the “make-up” of a paper, it is generally either 
scrapped or cut up into scraps. Sometimes this is done 
accidentally or carelessly; sometimes it is done inten- 
tionally and with considerable care. But the result is 
always a chaos, even if it is a careful chaos. 

We have all sorts of details or divisions and sub-divi- 
sions of details; we have answers without questions ; ends 
without beginnings; references which refer to nothing; 
and tags and tail-ends of what may or may not have been 
the truth. 

A startling and outstanding example of all this has just 
been exhibited to the Catholic world. We have all seen 
the name of Malta, and the name of the Pope, and the 
name of Lord Strickland, set out in large letters for a 
long time past, at the head of various fragmentary and 
mysterious paragraphs. But my own first acquaintance 
with what had actually happened, in the form of any- 
thing like a connected narrative, I heard from my own 
parish priest in my own little Catholic church. 

I am quite sure it was the true story; but I do not in 
the least object to our opponents saying that it is our 
story, or that it was his story. What I say is that it was 
a story. And I have never seen anything in the ordinary 
press that could possibly be called a story; even in the 
nursery sense of a lie. 

In other departments of opinion, which are not in 
question here, I have noticed this slight defect in our 
journalism for the last twenty or thirty years. In labor 
disputes, for instance, it was always possible to read pages 
of denunciation and remonstrance, without finding any- 
where the simple statement of how the quarrel began or 
what the quarrel was about. When the newspapers an- 
nounced a strike, it was generally impossible to discover 
anything about it except that it was a strike; and that 
was false, for it was generally a lockout. 

But those who had no concern in these economic con- 
troversies may begin to discover that the same absurd 
situation exists about even more important controversies. 
And Catholics especially, even Catholics so careless as to 
neglect the ringing challenge of the “ Rerum Novarum,” 
may learn to measure, by the omissions and misrepresen- 
tations of the Maltese business, how much they may have 
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been misled in the past about merely worldly affairs. The 
Catholic conscience cannot afford to tolerate any gross 
inconsistency or insincerity or other social evils, in the 
State; if only for the reason that sooner or later, it is 
certain to be turned against the Church. The whole of 
Catholic history is an illustration of that truth. 

There never was an ordinary abuse, with which we 
allowed ourselves to be more or less blindly entangled, 
which did not turn on us and try to throttle us before the 
end. The princes of the later Middle Ages waxed in 
cruelty and power, till they went suddenly mad in the 
sixteenth century and trampled Christendom under foot. 
We obeyed too respectfully the pagan logic of the old 
Roman Law, in things like torture, and slavery; and it 
was our English martyrs who were tortured and our Irish 
captives who were sold into slavery in the West Indies. 
The wheel has come full circle, after the same fashion, 
touching the secrecies and suppressions and garbled in- 
formation of the modern press. 

Of millions who read the modern newspapers, there 
are hardly hundreds who know such a simple fact as this ; 
that the British authorities called in the arbitrament of 
a Catholic authority; and then refused to accept his 
decision. 

When that sort of thing is done in one of our noble 
and manly English sports, nasty things are said about it. 
When it is done after the arbitration of one of our own 
judicial authorities, people are put in prison for con- 
tempt of court. But even so simple a fact as that is at 
this moment utterly unknown to the millions of the British 
public. 

Most of us agreed, some time ago, that the hour has 
come when Catholics should come out into public life. It 
may prove true in more ways than one; and they may 
come out in the hope of making it a little more public. 


MINT BY NIGHT 


So quickly to have lost the summertime 

Sends me home heartsick. Up the bank I climb 
Trampling the hidden mint. I pause, and then 
A breath of mint evokes all summer again! 


You groping poets, blinded by too much 

Of sea and sky, of taste and smell and touch, 
Come out some night of tears and feel with me 
How subtly mint assuages misery. 


For mint by day is little more than grass 
Tempting the casual cattle as they pass; 

But mint by night is like the Holy Ghost, 
Making its nearness known when needed most. 


All redolent with promises of bright 
Eternal summers to come is mint by night. 
Come out and tramp some virgin field untrod 
When mint is like the very breath of God. 


Summer must go and darkness come and death, 

But night is heavy with God’s very breath. 

I will remember mint when frost comes on 

And boughs are leafless and the last bird gone. 
Atrrep Barrett, S.J. 
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Speaking of Prohibition— 


Witt1AamM THomas WALSH 


the Prohibition Amendment was not a conspicuous 

success, one of the apologists of Drydom threw in- 
to the discussion what was regarded by some persons as a 
conclusive bombshell. Whatever else might be said against 
the Eighteenth Amendment, this gentleman argued, its 
repeal was Unthinkable in a country where nearly every 
one drove a motor car. The lives of all of us depended 
on the sobriety of those who guided automobiles through 
our communities. Thus, in the name of expediency 
grounded upon the mere existence of a mechanical inven- 
tion he waved aside all the legal, ethical, political and 
religious aspects of the great wet-and-dry controversy, 
and set up in their place, like a flag on a captured rampart, 
the unanswerable word Unthinkable. 

This argument has a largeness and a gravity that make 
one sit up and regard it with some attention. Surely a 
habit that gets people into accidents and causes them to 
be killed or to kill others is one that cries aloud. No one 
can deny tt.at thousands of persons, including a large per- 
centage of children, are killed every year by motor cars. 
Ir, the year 1929 alone, according to the figures of the 
Federal Census Bureau, more than 30,000 lives were ex- 
tinguished in the United States alone by motor accidents ; 
and sixty per cent of the deaths were caused by contact 
between automobiles and pedestrians. This shocking con- 
dition—and the most shocking thing about it is the calm- 
ness with which the public learns of it—seems to call for 
some remedy. If alcohol is responsible for this terrible 
toll of human lives, let alcohol be anathema. Who would 
not have all the liquor in the world poured into the 
Atlantic if the sacrifice would save the life of a single 
child? Even the most hardened alcoholic would admit, 
if we could sober him up long enough to make him admit 
anything but alcohol, that whatever causes so many deaths 
in a year is of evil, and ought to be abolished. 

The question now arises, were most of the motor deaths, 
or any large percentage of them, caused by the use of 
alcohol? And here the statistics are somewhat discon- 
certing to our Prohibition statisticians. For it appears 
that alcohol plays a minor part in the annual slaughter of 
30,000 Americans. A recent symposium in Detroit re- 
vealed that lack of public interest, carelessness of driver 
and pedestrian, and insufficient penalties by the courts were 
among the leading causes of the high death rate in that 
city. The Providence Journal discussing the 128 deaths 
in Rhode Island last year, speaks of “ the motor-vehicle 
operator who drives like a fool and the pedestrian who 
ambles unconcernedly in the right of way of automobiles ” 
as the chief factors there. These reports are typical. 
Alcohol shrinks to a minor role, leaving the spotlight on 
the carelessness of sober persons. 

It might even be argued by an extreme wet that if some 
of the sober drivers had had a drink or two, their facul- 
ties might have been sharpened sufficiently to enable them 
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to drive more steadily—but that sort of question, the 
casuistical sort that Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds loved to thrash out over the tea cups, must not be 
lugged into a purely scientific and statistical discussion. 
The more immediate and practical problem that confronts 
us here is this: If alcohol cannot be held largely re- 
sponsible for the high death rate from motor accidents, 
what or whom are we to abolish? And to any one who 
has lived and grown desiccated in a prohibitionist at- 
mosphere during the past decade, the answer is obvious 
enough: there ought to be a Twentieth Amendment for- 
bidding the manufacture, sale or transportation of auto- 
mobiles, 

The more one reflects on this simple proposal, the more 
astonishing it becomes that no one—not even Bishop 
Cannon, Mr. McBride, Mrs. Willebrandt or Carrie Nation 
—has ever before advocated it in print. For the case 
against the Foul Fiend Gasolene is considerably stronger 
than the one against the Demon Alcohol. There is some- 
thing, after all, to be said for wine. Like sleep, it knits 
up the raveled sleeve of care, even if in rare cases it lulls 
the imbiber into overlooking the breach in the seat of his 
trousers. It lends a bouquet to social intercourse, a savor 
to the simplest food, and an edge to conversation, not- 
withstanding the opinion to the contrary of so high an 
authority as the great Ursa Major—after wine began to 
disagree with his digestion. It enables men to endure the 
boredom of riches and the tedium of poverty; it has been 
the solace of nameless forgotten millions, and the friend 
of the choicest spirits who ever walked, talked, toiled, 
laughed and loved on this blessed grape-yielding earth. 
Its abuse has been dreadful—alas, yes. But what shall 
we say of that other engine of happiness and destruc- 
tion, the automobile? What sort of tale could be told if 
some ex-secretary of the Anti-Saloon League found a 
lucrative job compiling figures on the evils resulting to 
mankind from the misuse of gasolene for non-beverage 
purposes in motor cars? 

The statistics, to be duly impressive, might be assembled 
under scholarly headings, somewhat in this fashion: 

1. Economic Argument: People spend on motor cars 
the money they ought to be spending on more important 
objects: books, music, a home, the education of children. 
Did I say children? Every one knows people who say 
they cannot afford to have children and keep a car. Here 
figures should be given showing how many automobiles, 
laid end to end, would purchase how many children, laid 
end to end, and how many times both would go around 
the world on their own power, all other things being 
equal. 

2. Sociological: The American home—and therefore 
ultimately the American nation—is disappearing because 
the population, except when sleeping or listening to radios, 
lives on four wheels. 

3. Biological: A woman with a craving for constant 
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motion is more likely to resent the duties of bearing chil- 
dren and of caring for them at home. 

4. Physiological: This argument hardly requires dem- 
onstration. Look at the 255,476 pasty-faced, flabby fel- 
lows driving motor cars, and ask yourself how much 
fitter they would be if they walked five miles a day. And 
no doubt specialists could be found willing to testify, for 
a consideration, that sitting inert in motor cars is a fecund 
source of divers diseases. 

5. Moral and ethical: Here it is hard to avoid borrow- 
ing one of the most serviceable arguments of the Anti- 
Saloon League. The abolition of the automobile, ladies 
and gentlemen, will bring about an immediate cessation 
of those twin curses of civilization, prostitution and crime. 
Any vice crusader can tell you out of the plenitude of 
his information that the majority of the 506,782 persons 
who visited 4,786 disreputable places in 1927 traveled 
to them in 199,004 automobiles. And will any one deny 
that murderers slay with greater freedom and impunity 
nowadays because they can make a rapid escape in a motor 
car? Whereas in the good old days before “ horseless 
carriages ” rumbled and sputtered into the austere ‘nine- 
ties, only murderers with long and agile legs and excep- 
tional lung power would venture, as a rule, to fire bullets 
into cigar stores or banks. This argument could be ex- 
tended ad libitum, for it is probable that hardly a sin 
exists—and let the statistician remember that there are 
seven deadly ones—to whose commission poor wretches 
do not travel under the impulse of gasolene. 

6. Political, religious, politico-religious, religio-political 
and other reasons may be had abundantly as long as the 
funds of the Anti-Automobile League hold out. But 
enough has been said to indicate the scope of the problem 
and the method by which its solution might be sought. 
It could also be shown that when motor cars disappear 
from this land of freedom, there will be no more jails, 
lunatic asylums, policemen, divorces, elopements, instal- 
ment salesmen, gasolene stations, hot-dog stands, banana 
peelings scattered on country roads, billboards defacing 
the country-side; not to mention debt and ignorance. 

The idea is still in embryo. It may be that after further 
consideration it will have to be modified, perhaps almost 
to the vanishing point. Meanwhile it is offered to the 
Anti-Saloon League for whatever it may be worth. 


THESE THINGS THEY KEEP 


“These men have died that other men might live .. . 
“These to make safe the world . . ” “and these to bring 
A universal peace.” What they did give 

Was given that a future land might sing, 

Youth love, and mothers keep on grieving. These 

Have set by all that they possessed, except 

A longer future in the treasuries 

Where more than gold or progeny are kept. 


” 


What think they now of death, that death is done, 
The conqueror yet conquered? How do they smile? 
In pity, as the rose they died for perishes 
Before new death? And still the rank and file, 
Through fields of peace the poet cherishes, 
Cuts down, and hacks, and marches, marches on! 
Norsert ENGELS. 
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Sociology 


Making Murder Profitable 
Pau. L. BLaAke-y, S.J. 
N undertaking the present inquiry which—I may as 
well say at the outset—leads nowhere, let us begin 
by examining a set of exhibits. 


EXHIBIT A 


. . . Policeman Bosworth of the East 104th Street police station 
who was called put Ellmond into a taxicab and rushed him to Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. He was dead on his arrival (New York Evening 
Post, December 24, 1929). 


EXHIBIT B 


Now the point of this story is that it is ended by the lines which 
I have quoted from the Post. The coroner, or whatever official 
does the coroner’s work in New York, will sit on the body, and 
then submit a report to the general effect that Elias Ellmond 
came to his death at the hands of John Doe and Richard Roe. 
Perhaps on some dull afternoon a young assistant in the district 
attorney's office may glance at it, and toss it back in the files with 
a yawn. In all probability, the wheels of justice ceased to revolve 
when policeman Bosworth brought the murdered man to the hos- 
pital. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility, I admit, that the 
murderers may be captured. They may even be executed. But 
that is extremely unlikely. One more unsolved murder will be 
added to the list, and that list, if the present rate is maintained, 
will soon be as large as the Manhattan telephone book (Myself in 
America, for January 11, 1930). 


EXHIBIT C 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Crry or New Yorx« 


OGD July 22, 1930 


Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 
Associate Editor, AMERICA, 
329 West 108th Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Father, 

In response to your letter of recent date, relative to one Elias 
Ellmond; wish to advise that there is no record in the files of this 
Department of any person with the above name being shot and 
killed in this city. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun O’Brien 
Chief Inspector. 


EXHIBIT D 


THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 
New York 


Clinical Abstract 

Date August 7, 1930 
Rev. Paul L. Blakely 
329 West 108th Street 
Elias Elmond 
69 East 104th Street 


Prepared at the request of 
Address 

Name of patient 

Home Address 

Date of admission to hospital 
Date of discharge from hospital 
When treated in Out-Patient Dept. 
Diagnosis 

Complications 

Last known condition 

Remarks 


Accident Ward, 12-23-29, at 
7:50 p.m. brought in dead 


For further information we 
refer you to the Police 
Station at 104th Street, 23. 
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Information concerning the subsequent clinical course of 
this case will be gratefully received. 
Tue Mr. Srnar HospIrAat. 
Prepared by L. E. 


EXHIBIT E 


POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
City or New York 


Precinct No. 23, 177 East 104th Street 
August 9th, 1930 
Rey. Paul Blakely, 
329 West 108th St., 
New York City. 

Dear Reverend; 

In reply to your inquiry, the following information relative to 
Ellis Edmonds is forwarded ; 

At about 7:40 P.M. December 23rd, 1929, two unknown men 
entered shoe store located at 1336 Park Avenue, and at the point 
of a revolver ordered Ellis Edmonds, 60 years of age and Louis 
Dickman, son of the proprietor to the rear of the store. While one 
took about $75.00 from the cash register, the other covered 
Edmonds and Dickman, with a revolver and as they were about to 
search their pockets, Edmonds resisted and was shot twice by one 
of the men, once in the back and once in the head. 

Edmonds was removed to Mt. Sinai Hospital, where he was 
pronounced dead by attending physician. 

To date investigation failed to disclose perpetrators. 

Yours very truly, 
THomAs GIBNEY 
Lt. Commanding 


EXHIBIT F 


County oF New York 
District ATTORNEY'S OFFICE 
137 Centre Street 
New York 
August 12, 1930 

Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 

New York. 

Dear Father Blakely, 

I am in receipt this morning of your esteemed favor, dated 
August 8th. Your earlier letter I did not get. 

I am informed by the Homicide Bureau of this office that a 
thorough investigation was made by that Bureau into the cir- 
cumstances attending the shooting of Elias Ellmond; that two men 
were subsequently taken into custody in connection with the homi- 
cide, but were later discharged for lack of identification. I am in- 
formed, also, that one of these men has been indicted, charged with 
larceny of the car which some of the witnesses observed leaving 
the scene of the homicide. 

The matter, however, is still open and will be gone into further 
on receipt of additional evidence. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Tuos. C. T. Craqn, 
District Attorney 


I said at-the outset that this inquiry would lead no- 
where. But that was an error. I apologize. The police 
have arrested the man who stole the car. Once more, 
property rights are vindicated. 

I have no indictment to offer in the case of our courteous 
and efficient district attorney. A mill cannot grind 


without grist, and you cannot try a criminal who will 
not stay in one place long enough to be indicted. It is not 
his task—contrary to a public opinion which feeds on 
detective weeklies—to don gum shoes, goggles and a false 
beard, and thus attired, stalk law breakers to their re- 
spective lairs, dens, or Park Avenue apartments. 

Nor am I disposed to find serious fault with the police, 
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even though the chief inspector threw me badly off the 
scent when he wrote that the police had never heard of 
Elias Ellmond. This explains the clinical abstract which 
the hospital sent by return mail in answer to my perturbed 
inquiry whether there ever was such a person as Elias 
Ellmond. Between July 22 and August 6, there was a 
deal of letter writing and much telephoning, and after I 
had suggested to a spokesman for the chief inspector that 
there might be a rich vein of information in the twenty- 
third police precinct, Sergeant Moran communicated with 
me by wire. As in New York the telephone is quite use- 
ful for rude signaling, but a poor instrument for trans- 
mitting dates and names accurately, I asked for a written 
report, and was supplied with an account of the murder of 
“Ellis Edmonds.” After seven months, presumably of 
investigation, that is as far as the police have gone in the 
matter of Elias Ellmond, and I had to prod for nearly 
four weeks before I got the satisfaction of that barren 
information. 

As I say, I have no particular fault to find with the 
New York police. My opinion that, taking them by and 
large, they are a pretty fine body of men is founded on 
the fact that often we have watched together through 
meetings of anarchists and other muddle-pated people, 
and, occasionally, have stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
face of some rather unpromising situations. They do good 
work for very little pay, but like the rest of us, they rarely 
de work which they are not expected to do. Why should 
they? They are not opulent philanthropists, with a flair 
for civic righteousness, but ordinary men who feel tired 
after the day’s work. 

Unless a murdered man is a man of wealth, or a public 
character, or in some way unusually distinguished from 
his fellows, or unless the technique of the murderer is 
strikingly novel or revolting, no great hue and cry is 
raised when, in the language of Lieutenant Thomas Gib- 
ney, “ investigation fails to disclose perpetrators.” Public 
interest soon fastens itself on a heart-balm case, or some- 
thing of the kind, and another Elias Ellmond is added to 
the list of unsolved homicides. A public interested in 
reading about murder is indifferent about catching 
murderers and convicting them. 

But I can imagine the impression left upon the young 
murderers of Elias Ellmond, and upon the unlicked cubs 
of that neighborhood who now look up to the “ perpe- 
trators”’ as successful business men. Why not? They 
raided a store, made off with the till, killed a man, and 
seven months later the chief inspector of the police could 
write that he had never heard of the case. Their success 
will challenge imitation. 

There are thousands of people who weep a very Niagara 
of tears whenever by some mischance a beastly murderer 
is captured. To them the police are perjurers, the district 
attorney a bloodthirsty wretch, and the State, should the 
death penalty be inflicted (which does happen occasion- 
ally) a murderer. But we have very few people who are 
interested in demanding that by speedily bringing murder- 
ers to justice, young men and women with an aptitude 
and a taste for crime, may be taught that murder does 


not pay. 
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Education 


“For the Bishop Alone” 
P. L. B., S.J. 


A® I look on our young people, God bless them, and 
on our little children, the hope of our future, there 
are many things that I cannot understand. One is how a 
Catholic can possibly send any kith or kin of his to a non- 
Catholic school. 

For the child is at once its parents’ most precious pos- 
session and their most grave responsibility. They are 
obliged under peril of serious sin to provide to the best 
of their ability for its physical, mental and religious wel- 
fare. If they know anything at all of this sad old world, 
which at the present time seems bent on turning away from 
Almighty God and His law, they must also know that this 
little one must be prepared to meet hazards to faith and 
morals from which they themselves were most merci- 
fully shielded. 

Now how can they provide properly for the moral and 
religious welfare of the child, when they send him to a 
non-Catholic school? You might possibly bring a rose to 
maturity by entrusting it to the guardianship of a heavy- 
witted clod, but the chances are against you. He might not 
pluck it up by the roots, or tear away the petals one by 
one, but he could destroy it quite as easily by not know- 
ing how to care for it. There is no school and no teacher 
which knows how to care for the Catholic child, but the 
Catholic teacher in the Catholic school. There is no 
school, except that approved by the Church, with which 
the Catholic parent may in conscience share his grave 
responsibility. . 

The home? Surely, the home must teach religion, and 
fathers and mothers are the best teachers. But they teach 
best when they teach by example. Should they under- 
take the delicate work of storing the mind of the child 
with the facts of religion, and of leading him to co- 
ordinate these facts with life, so that by the one process 
the intellect is enlightened, the will strengthened, and the 
child directed in the paths that lead to God, they have 
embarked upon a course for which few are fitted. For 
religion must be taught, no less than spelling and arith- 
metic, and teaching is a profession, with its own principles 
and a highly specialized technique. It used to be said in 
rural districts that if a boy were “ right dumb ” his father 
might salvage something out of the wreck by making him a 
preacher; but if he were “ plain dumb” the best to be 
hoped for was to get him a job at teaching. The saying 
expressed the conclusion, still common enough, that any- 
one can teach. It might as well be said that anyone can 
build another Chartres, or write a better play than Hamlet. 

Parents, then, fulfil their part when they teach by ex- 
ample. Let them do more, if they can, but, ordinarily, the 
rest must be left to the trained teacher. Not one parent 


in a hundred has the teacher’s gift, and not one in ten 
thousand, time to exercise it, granted its possession. 
Practically, then, the Catholic school is a necessary ad- 
junct in the work of training the child in religion and 
morality. 


Possibly, a child might be sent to a non-Cath- 
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olic, or even to an anti-Catholic, school, and not only 
escape this malign influence, but emerge from it with a 
Catholic heart and a Catholic mind. But I have never 
known this to happen. I am quite incapable of under- 
standing how it can happen, unless we invoke the omni- 
potence of God. We have only one example of three 
youths thrown into a fiery furnace who were found with- 
out the smell of fire on their garments. 

The duty of parents, then, is plain. It is stated in the 
general law of the Church, and Canon 1372 sets forth in 
specific fashion the education which the Catholic child 
must receive. “ From childhood all the Faithful must be 
so educated that not only are they taught nothing con- 
trary to faith or morals, but that religious and moral train- 
ing takes the chief place.” No parent who deliberately 
chooses a non-Catholic school for his child, can read that 
Canon with an easy conscience. The only school which 
he, as a Catholic, may choose is the school in which “ re- 
ligious and moral training takes the chief place.” 

In Canon 1374, there is a formal and explicit prohibi- 
tion of non-Catholic institutions. ‘‘ Catholic children must 
not attend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, that is, 
such as are also open to non-Catholics. /t is for the 
Bishop of the place alone to decide, according to the in- 
structions of the Apostolic See, in what circumstances 
and with what precautions attendance at such schools may 
be tolerated, without danger of perversion to the pupils.” 

I have ventured to underline two phrases. The Church 
recognizes that attendance at a non-Catholic school may, 
under given circumstances, be tolerated. But the Church 
also reserves to the Bishop the exclusive right (solius) 
to judge whether or not the reasons which admit toler- 
ance are present. “The reason for sending them to 
these schools,” the Council of Baltimore declared forty 
years ago, when treating of non-Catholic schools, “ must 
be satisfactory to the Bishop.” By legitimate inference 
from the words “and with what precautions” it is also 
reserved to the Bishop to decide what precautions must be 
taken against perversion, and to prescribe them. 

It will be said, and has been said, that the Catholic 
Church denies the right of the parent to choose for his 
child whatever school pleases him. That is perfectly true. 
No one but a pagan or an idiot would claim that parental 
rights have no limits. They are restricted at the very out- 
set by duties arising from the natural and the Divine laws. 
A parent has no greater right to expose his child to ir- 
religion than he has to expose him to smallpox ; and of the 
two exposures, the second is the less wicked. Nor can it 
be said that the father “provides” for the welfare of 
his child when he does not actually starve him. “ Pro- 
vision’ means that he must do his best for the child. 
Somewhat in the same way, the father, who, unauthorized, 
sends his child to the non-Catholic school and hopes that 
an occasional half-hour of catechism will give the child an 
education in religion, is like the father who throws his 
child an occasional bone, instead of giving him three meals 
daily, and something in between. 

The Church, therefore, invades no parental right over 
the education of the child. It simply states that the sum 
of all parental rights, includes no right to do wrong. 
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But why drag in the Bishop? 

A Hottentot might put that question, but on the lips of 
a Catholic it betokens abysmal ignorance. The Bishop is 
not dragged in; he is already there. It is his awful duty to 
provide for the spiritual welfare of every Christian, young 
or old, within his jurisdiction, and he is always at his 
post. He must lead the flock away from noxious pastures 
to green fields. In union with the Bishop of Rome, and 
subject to the authority of the Vicar of Christ, he is 
empowered to ban and to bless, to point out by what means 
salvation is attained and by what means lost, and to en- 
force his decisions by proper means. 

Now assuredly nothing can lie closer to the religious 
life or death of the young than the schools which in- 
fluence them. Education can be made a means of salva- 
tion or a means of damnation; hence, it belongs to the 
Bishop to decide for his flock, according to the instructions 
of the Holy See, which schools may be frequented and 
which must be shunned. Or, in the words of the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh in his splendid Pastoral on Education pub- 
lished last week, “ Education ... is primarily a question 
of faith and morals; and Catholics are bound in matters 
of faith and morals to be guided by the Church. It is, 
therefore, the office of the Bishop of the diocese to watch 
over the education of those for whose spiritual welfare he 
is responsible to God, and to judge when necessity or 
sufficient reason exists to permit Catholics to attend non- 
sectarian schools, and when and how their spiritual 
dangers may be made remote... .” 

In their discretion, the Bishops of the respective dio- 
ceses provide for hearing parents who believe that suffi- 
cient reason exists for sending the child to a non-Catholic 
school. For Pittsburgh, Bishop Boyle requires them to 
submit their reasons in writing, “since it may become 
necessary to delegate one or more of the reverend clergy 
to investigate appeals which we ourselves cannot examine 
into.” This seems to be the commoner arrangement, but 
in some cases the reasons are stated to the parish priest, 
who then carries them to the Bishop. But common to all 
methods is the principle that the right of the Catholic 
child to a Catholic education must be safeguarded. 

For genuine as distinguished from titular Catholics, the 
case is closed. Should there seem some good reason why 
the child should be entrusted to any but a Catholic school, 
they know that “it is for the Bishop of the place alone 
to decide.” 


CHILLED WINDS 


You said to me, “The nightingales have gone,” 

And waved your hand to timid fireflies. 

The grass was wet and there was dew upon 

Your slippers, yes, and dew upon your eyes. 

Do you remember dear, the garden seat, 

The glimmering moon, the sifted silver shower, 

The little winds that lingered, soft, discreet, 

Playing the nocturns of a magic hour? 

Swift blissful time, could we have known 

That life passed then into a frozen tomb, 

Our love to icy, far off regions blown 

Chilled of its fragrance and its flowery bloom? 

The nightingales have gone I hear you say, 

And fear the weeds will choke my heart today. 
Joun Lee Hicerns 
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With Scrip and Staff 


PROTESTANT nation has just been faced with 

the problem of how to honor a Catholic saint. For 
St. Olav, Patron of Norway, was unmistakably a Cath- 
olic. His namesake, the Right Rev. Olav Offerdahl, 
Vicar-Apostolic of Oslo, first native Norwegian Bishop 
since the Reformation, wrote in connection with the nine- 
hundredth celebration, on July 29, of St. Olav’s martyr- 
dom at Stiklestad, in Norway: 

The Faith, which was proclaimed by Olav himself and by the 
priests who accompanied him on his baptizing journey through 
Norway’s valleys and settlements, was the Catholic Faith, the 
churches which he had built were Catholic churches, the Masses 
which were said in these churches, were celebrated according to 
the rites of the Catholic Church. And this Faith is also our 
Faith. . . . Olav Haroldsson was a Catholic saint. 

The attempts made in some quarters to make the cele- 
bration merely a national one, by discarding the religious 
element, met with no success. Nor could the other at- 
tempt which was made by some of the clergy of the State 
Church, to represent Olav as a Lutheran, hold water in 
the face of the immense store of articles of every descrip- 
tion placed by the Swedish Government at the disposal of 
the jubilee committee: statues, paintings, reliquaries all 
testifying to the Catholic veneration of the saint in earlier 
ages. For St. Olav was honored as a saint not only in 
Scandinavia, but in Russia, Germany, England, Spain, 
Scotland, and other countries as well. Dr. Harry Fett, 
the State Archivist of Norway, himself wrote: ‘“‘ These 
statues, which bear the countenance of our Saint and 
King, tell of the expressions of humility, distress, sorrow, 
and consolation, which have risen for centuries before 
them, and tell of those who have sought peace and succor 
from our Rex perpetuus Norvegiae (King of Norway 
forever).” 

These last words refer to the mysterious vision by which 
the young Olav, when still a pagan Viking, in the midst 
of ore of his ravaging forays, dreamt of a terrible 
stranger, who warned him: “ Return to the domain of thy 
fathers, for thou shalt be King of Norway forever.” 





OW can Olav’s undoubted sainthood—for he cer- 

tainly had a burning love for Christ; he practised 
heroic virtue and charity, and died a genuine martyr, put 
to the sword by the determined enemies of Christianity 
as a religion, not by mere marauders—be reconciled with 
his equally undoubted harshness and cruelty to those who 
resisted his command to receive Baptism? The common 
explanation is that Northern paganism, with its tradition 
of extreme violence, contended in Olav with the grace of 
the “ White Christ”: it was a lifelong struggle for the 
mastery. Only at the end of his life, through his aton- 
ing death, was the victory complete. 

An additional explanation is given by Sigrid Undset, 
the noted Norwegian authoress and convert, writing in 
the London Universe on the centennial celebrations: 

Professor Sigurdur Nordal has supposed . . . that when Olav 
Tryggveson [Olav Haroldsson’s godfather] and St. Olav in so 
hard-handed a manner enforced baptisms en masse they were in- 


fluenced by the idea which was current about the year 1000 that the 
end of the world was near. 
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As the Day of Judgment did not arrive in the year 1000, people 
thought that they perhaps should count 1,000 years from the 
Crucifixion of Christ, namely 1033. In this year countless num- 
bers of pilgrims flocked to Jerusalem, many from Norway also. 
The two Olavs therefore reasoned that in order to gain over as 
many as possible of their own countrymen to the flock of the 
Redeemed they must, if necessary, use force. 

Though Catholics were not privileged to celebrate the 
saint in the newly restored Cathedral of Nidaros (Trond- 
hjem), solemn Mass, followed by other services, was 
celebrated at that spot, followed by a pilgrimage on the 
day itself to Stiklestad, the hallowed place of Olav’s 


martyrdom. 





HE principal meaning that the celebration had for 

modern Norway was bluntly put by Mme. Undset, 
writing for the Credo, Catholic Scandinavian monthly. 
The time is come, she declared, for the people of Norway 
to decide “whether or not they are still determined to 
fight for their own existence as a people, or whether they 
wish to remain a Christian people, and to decide to what 
extent they actually are a Christian people.” She con- 
tinues, and I quote at some length, in view of the timeli- 
ness of the subject: 

Precisely at the present time a movement has been set on foot 
here in Norway, in medical circles and in other circles interested 
in social problems, to have the abortus provocatus (voluntary 
abortion) legalized to a greater extent than heretofore. There is 
in truth nothing else to state in this connection, save that Christian 
men and women, who believe that God interests Himself per- 
sonally and intensely in each individual human being, which by 
His Will is called from nothingness to life for all eternity—can 
never grant that child-murder shall be permissible. Whether the 
child is slain in the mother’s womb a few weeks after its con- 
ception, or a few weeks after its birth, or a half-dozen years after 
its birth, is an entirely indifferent matter in this connection. A 
human being must have forfeited by crime his right to life, be- 
fore other human beings have the right to put him to death; and he 
is entitled to know the reason why he must give up his life be- 
fore anybody can demand that he sacrifice it. 

In contrast to such principles, practically all pagan civilizations 
have acknowledged the right of their arbitrary or their elected 
authorities to take the lives of individuals whose mere existence— 
therefore not through any fault of theirs—is useless, troublesome, 
or dangerous for society. This is perfectly natural, since they 
neither know nor recognize any revelation from the [one] absolute 
Authority: the authority of authorship, which we recognize in 
Christ, Auctor Vitae (the Author of Life). For this reason it is 
entirely natural that the pagans at all epochs should have conceded 
the right to parents, or to slave-owners, or to the State, to put 
children to death whom nobody is interested in rearing. And for 
our mere sensibilities it is evidently less repellent to kill an 
embyro child in the first stages of its development, than to ex- 
pose to death a newly born waif, which has at least a kind of 
passive claim in so far as it can manage to appeal to certain ever 
so slight human sympathies for children. 

The movement for the change in our laws, that I have mentioned 
above, comes to light just now, precisely nine hundred years after 
St. Olav fell at Stiklestad and sealed with his death the first part 
of a life work, which, among other things, undertook to put an 
end to the abandonment of infants, and thus protected children’s 
lives, about whom nobody else but God was concerned. 

The reception that the Norwegian people will give to this legis- 
lative proposal will show to what extent the Northmen still hold 
to the religion which St. Olav planted in this country. 


Norway is not the only country that must decide 
whether it is to remain, in any sense, Christian. 
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HE Lambeth Conference was faced with such a 

decision. It was not a question of deciding for 
Protestantism or Catholicism, High or Low Church, but 
for Christianity itself, for the recognition of an ultimate 
Divine sanction in human affairs. True, the conference 
“further records its abhorrence of the sinful practice 
of abortion”; but when faced with the equally crucial, 
and closely related question of birth control, it miserably 
collapsed. It states: 


Where there is a clearly felt moral obligation to limit or avoid 
parenthood the method must be decided on Christian principles. 
The primary and obvious method is complete abstinence. 

Nevertheless in those cases where there is such a clearly felt 
moral obligation to limit or avoid parenthood, and where there is 
a morally sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence, the 
conference agrees that other methods may be used provided this 
is done in the light of Christian principles. The conference 
records strong condemnation of the use of any methods of birth 
control from selfishness, luxury, or mere convenience. 

The conference further records its abhorrence of the sinful prac- 
tice of abortion. 

While the conference admits economic conditions are a serious 
factor in the situation, it condemns propaganda which treats birth 
control as a way of meeting those unsatisfactory social and eco- 
nomic conditions which ought to be challenged by the influence 
of Christian public opinion. 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein, the Right Rev. Dr. Walter 
Casey, one of the sixty-seven delegates to the conference 
who voted against the birth-control resolution, wrote to the 
Church Times, the organ of Anglo-Catholicism, saying 
‘When you issue the Lambeth report, I wish to say, in 
order to clear my soul, that there are statements in it from 
which I conscientiously and vehemently dissociate myself.” 
This cry will be echoed by a severely disillusioned ele- 
ment in the Anglican Church. Even Viscount Brentford, 
the leader of the Protestant movement, complains that 
“the question cannot be left where the Bishops left it, 
partly allowing and partly disallowing it.” The Church 
Times refers to it as a “ positive revolution in Christian 
morality.” 

Certainly to admit birth-control practices, provided 
they be “done in the light of Christian principles"; or 
not be done “from selfishness, luxury or mere conve- 
nience,” is to use an empty form of words, in which a 
pious end, or rather the mere pretense of a pious end, may 
be used to justify criminal means. The most selfish or 
unprincipled of men can salve his conscience on the score 
that he is acting in the “light of Christian principles ” ; 
and that he is not acting wholly from “ selfishness.” 

“The Roman Catholic Church has declared definitely 
against it,” says Viscount Brentford, “ but the Catholics 
are always able to take a definite decision on any ques- 
tion.” Precisely. By their own inability to take a definite 
stand on a vital matter of the moral law, the Bishops’ 
indecision will go far, using Sigrid Undset’s words, to 
determine, in a negative sense, not only whether such 
people as are influenced by them will “ remain a Christian 
people,” but whether they can continue “ to fight for their 
existence as a people” at all. For if the people’s own re- 
ligious teachers betray the very foundations of human life, 
what other safeguard have they left? 

THe Pivcrio. 








Literature 


Some Recent Notable Biographies 
JosepH J. REILLY 


HE universal favor which continues to greet biogra- 

phies is perhaps the outstanding literary phenom- 
enon of the hour. Every week a cascade of lives showers 
upon the public and the end is not yet. No man or woman 
known to fame is too great to be approached by some 
self-confident modern quite undeterred by the skill and 
finality with which the task may have already been done. 
To be known to Notoriety if not to Fame is sufficient 
recommendation for a “subject,” and so the gallery of 
portraits grows ever longer and more ill-assorted. States- 
men, patriots, soldiers, captains of industry, are ranged 
alongside of rogues, political tricksters, adventurers, and 
libertines. 

Biography has a long and honorable lineage. We can 
discover in Plutarch an eye for a dramatic story, an 
instinct for fresh and vivifying details, human sympathy, 
and—what we are rapidly losing sight of—a sense of the 
dignity that belongs to biography. Scoundrels and de- 
generates aplenty could be found in his day but he passed 
them by. He employed scores of “subjects” but none 
who, whatever his follies or vices, failed to cut an impor- 
tant figure in his day and to leave a deep impress upon 
his generation. To Plutarch such a man was significant 
not because his iniquities might be as scarlet, but because 
some elements of greatness lifted him high above his 
fellows. Plutarch’s interest in men worth while has sur- 
vived and taken shape as the traditional concern of 
biography. 

In another matter Plutarch was equally right. He was 
not ashamed to admire a great man. He disclosed his 
faults with candor but not with glee, and he did not make 
insinuation a fine art. It never occurred to him that a 
great man’s laundress must be pretty and being pretty 
must be vile. He left it to our day to set up a school of 
detraction. 

Of course biography will weather through. For many 
able writers are practising it with tact and common sense 
and following its best traditions. Among many examples 
of biographies published within the past seven months I 
have ventured to single out five for special mention. All 
are honestly conceived, brilliantly executed, and—point 
of high importance—supremely worth doing. 

Some life stories are rich in romance, dramatic in their 
own right, and so surcharged with pathos and passion, 
that they stir the heart and fire the imagination of later 
generations. Such a life is Blessed Thomas More’s, an- 
other is Mary Queen of Scots’, another is Abraham 
Lincoln’s, another is Daniel O’Connell’s. Denis Gwynn 
has recently retold the Irish Liberator’s story with skill 
and a rare combination of objectiveness and sympathy. 

In all the bitter struggles of the masses for liberty in 
nineteenth-century Europe no figure emerges more superb 
and appealing than O’Connell’s. His great frame, his 
finely moulded head, his beautiful and mobile mouth, his 
rich voice, distinguished him at the very outset of his 
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career. He was equipped as few other men have ever been 
to win upon the imaginations of those who sat in po- 
litical darkness. His resourcefulness, his achievement of 
Catholic Emancipation, his sense of justice and coopera- 
tion, his refusal of personal honors, his restraint, his 
enormous industry—all conspired to make him the ideal 
of half Europe. 

In the Divine scheme of things O’Connell was also 
endowed with an unfailing sense of humor and a rooted 
belief in his great mission. Only thus could he withstand 
for thirty years all the assaults of a stupid bourbonism, 
a savage bigotry, and a malice so protean that it would 
seem incredible did we not know to what lengths even 
intelligent people may be driven by their own moral blind- 
ness, 

Mr. Gwynn does not put the Liberator on a pedestal ; 
rather he presents a “ close-up” of him both as man and 
as agitator and he declines to conceal his faults. But he 
reveals O’Connell’s psychology with sure and delicate 
hand and in these fluent and graceful pages there lives 
again an heroic soul, a dedicated spirit, who greatens as 
time passes and as it becomes increasingly necessary to 
understand that, even in the face of freedom and its rights, 
law must be conceded its own sanctity. 

Hilaire Belloc is one of the most dynamic personalities 
in contemporary literature. His versatility, even in a day 
of versatile writers, is astonishing. Fiction, poetry, travel, 
the familiar essay, military tactics, history, biography— 
he has turned his clever hand to all of them and in every 
field has achieved strikingly. It is in biography that his 
skill is highest. He is not in love with brilliancy for its 
own sake, like Lytton Strachey, and yet he is undeniably 
brilliant. He has the genius to make his men and women 
live without levying upon the tricks of fiction, for he pos- 
sesses sympathy, imagination, and that rarest of gifts, the 
historic sense. 

The tortuous meshes woven of plots, international in- 
trigues, and conflicting personal interests never baffle him. 
On the contrary, he finds them alluring and he gets gen- 
uine delight from untwisting their tangled skeins and 
presenting them in their simplicity to his reader. He has, 
as a phase of his French inheritance, a passion for lucidity. 
And nowhere is it challenged more sharply and exercised 
more joyously and successfully than in his “ Richelieu.” 

Through a whirlpool of seventeenth-century European 
politics, a sordid and baffling game, Belloc adroitly makes 
his way, guiding the reader without mishap or fatigue 
and bringing out of the hurly-burly the living figure 
of Richelieu, gaunt, reserved, splendid in purple, shrewd, 
tireless, inexhaustible. Belloc would not be Belloc un- 
less he presented an underlying thesis. Richelieu’s iron 
will, he declares, is the origin of the chaos into which 
Christendom has fallen. And he maintains that thesis 
with a skill and authority which win acquiescence. 

It is a cause of deep satisfaction that Belloc, no less 
than Chesterton, is proving a powerful stimulant to a 
younger generation of able writers. The influence of 
Belloc appears in the case of D. B. Wyndham Lewis who 
followed up his “Francois Villon” with a fascinating 
study of Louis XI entitled “ King Spider.” The Bellocian 
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earmarks are not far to seek: the casual but intimate 
touches that lend the color of life, the backgrounds secured 
by a number of highly significant details, the skill in 
simplifying complex issues, the almost jauntily delivered 
challenge to misconceptions of history, the thesis declared 
early and never lost sight of. 

Belloc’s theses concern politics, religion, or society; 
Wyndham Lewis’s concern psychology. For he sets out 
to laugh away the Louis XI of dusty tradition, an ogre, 
a bugbear, a monstrosity, and to paint in his place Louis 
the human being, subtle, adroit, capable of bribery and 
cruelty, but capable too of patience, justice, faith, and of 
intense and unfaltering patriotism. In a word, Mr. Lewis 
insists that Romance shall cease to masquerade as History 
and that Truth shall have her day in court. And in this 
arresting study, bright with humor and unbittered irony, 
in which fifteenth-century France is as real as the eighteen- 
nineties, she has it. 

Some celebrated writers have come to be considered 
as so “ difficult ” that they run the risk of joining (except 
for an occasional work) the distinguished company of 
“the great unread” whom everybody praises—and leaves 
alone. Among the nineteenth-century English writers the 
charge of obscurity is oftenest made against Browning in 
poetry and George Meredith in fiction. To attempt to 
relieve them of it in all cases is absurd; at times they were 
deeply (and unashamedly) guilty. But only a blind de- 
votee will attempt to elevate a fault into a virtue. Robert 
Esmond Sencourt is a student and admirer of Meredith 
but by no means a blind devotee. He has the primary 
gift of the good critic, sympathy, and he attempts to 
make Meredith real, his novels appealing, and his phil- 
osophy lucid. 

Meredith is not an easy man to understand. He was 
complex, ardent, wilful, often contradictory, narrow in 
some directions and broadly progressive in others, super- 
sensitive, humorous, generous, inalienably poetic. His 
ideals were high, his philosophy sane, and for women of 
beauty and intelligence (such as Alice Meynell) he felt 
a kind of adoration. 

Meredith belongs to the “ great tradition” in English 
fiction, a tradition free from the morbid and the unclean, 
in which woman and “sex,” love and lust are not re- 
quired to be convertible terms. Mr. Sencourt has done 
an invaluable service to a great novelist; more than that 
he has done a service to English fiction and to those many 
readers who will be moved to turn again to “ Richard 
Feverel,” “Diana of the Crossways,” “ Evan Harring- 
ton,” and “ The Egoist.” 

One of Meredith’s deepest admirations was for Mrs. 
Meynell, that brave and brilliant woman who played so 
many parts with exquisite tact, the inspiring wife, the 
devoted mother, the frank and helpful friend, the dis- 
tinguished poet, critic, and woman of letters. Henry James 
called her “ wonderful you”; Stevenson, if the Samoan 
mail brought a book of hers, hid it beneath his pillow 
until he had done with it; Coventry Patmore idolized her 
as possessing a woman’s delicacy of perception and a 
man’s intellect. Meredith named her “ the penciling mam- 


ma,” and it is in this role that she is especially charming 
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in “ Alice Meynell—a Memoir ” written by her daughter, 
Viola Meynell. We see her working busily over endless 
paragraphs for the two journals her clever husband edited, 
reading little Monica’s billets of admonition, adoration, 
and exhortation (nothing since Marjorie Fleming can 
equal them), visiting the children during their sleep and 
leaving behind a “sign” to be discovered gleefully in 
the morning, the sign being a shoe hanging on the wall, 
a chair turned upside down, a sweet or a fruit by the 
bed. No one who loves either books or human nature in 
its most appealing relations should pass this volume by. 
In some mysterious way of which the author has the secret 
it catches elusive things:—Alice Meynell’s charm, the 
fragrance of her presence, and her brightness of mind and 
spirit. She deserved a memoir as perfect as this. 


REVIEWS. 


The Birth of the American People. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This is an amiably instructive book. Every American could 
read it with profit. It tells some very plain truths and often tells 
them bluntly. Unlike most histories it records but little of legis- 
lative discussions, battle-field actions, or inflammatory speeches; 
its charm is its simplicity. Beginning with a saga of the Norse- 
men, the whole story of America is carried on connectedly through 
Pilgrim and Puritan, Catholic Colonist and patriot, down to the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and there it ends with the 
British troops marching out to stack -their captured arms to the 
tune of the old English air “The World Turned Upside Down.” 
When Jefferson’s immortal document, “ The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” is improved by the expert editorship of Franklin, one 
sighs with satisfaction at the good grace with which Jefferson 
himself accepted the changes; but when the “awkward squad on 
the floor of Congress” begins, “blue penciling” and eliminating 
certain passages from the same, one shares in sympathy the chagrin 
of Jefferson, and rejoices with hilarity when a swarm of horse 
flies viciously attacks the “squad” and drives them to adjourn- 
ment, thereby making them desist from further mutilation of that 
imperishable document. The impotence of Baron von Steuben, 
the Prussian drillmaster at Valley Forge, to express in terms ade- 
quate and intelligible to his companies the necessity of disciplined 
maneuvers, is graphically expressed in his pathetic appeal to the 
bystanders to “curse them out in English,” after he had himself 
exhausted the imprecatory possibilities of both German and French. 
If you delight in remembering the simple story of America’s dis- 
covery and development, you will want to read and study this plain, 
blunt, humorous, and truthful record. It will serve the very 
laudable purpose of luring many into further adventures in read- 
ing and study of our nation’s history. Mm. T.S. 


By James Morcan. New 





Humanity Uprooted By Maurice Hinpus. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 

Mr. Hindus’ book on Russia is a series of impressions or pic- 
tures. While entertaining, vivid and readable—for he is a skilled 
writer—they are highly colored with emotion. He finds “agony” 
and “ rapture, also, the highest man ever tasted.” This apocalyptic 
tone of rapture carries him over the sordid elements of the Soviet 
regime, and helps to create the double illusion so earnestly preached 
by the Soviet propagandists, that the Soviet “experiment” is 
something absolutely new in this world; and that it is a spon- 
taneous, vital outpouring of the soul of the Russian people instead 
of being a repetition of age-old schemes and a deliberately created 
psychology. Professor Dewey, in his preface, is vexed with mean 
souls who would pick out “ material for the hearty damnation of 
Russia” from Mr. Hindus’ admissions; under the curious theory 
that any doubts as to the wisdom of the present oligarchy mean a 
condemnation of the folks they have at their mercy. Such ad- 
missions, however, are frankly made. The planned destruction of 





the family as the unit of society, “children growing up with but 
a feeble sense of family responsibility,” legalized abortion, and so 
on are plainly acknowledged. Not the children, but “love of man 
and woman for each other must remain the basic unifying force 
in the Russian family.” The family is “no longer a sanctuary ” ; 
but is becoming a mere “ skeleton of the family.” If the present 
intoxication of youth with the Soviet program is to be disappointed, 
there will be, he predicts, an epidemic of suicide. In the chapter 
on “War” he explains, without mincing, the Bolshevist doctrine 
that international war is the Bolshevist hope for an “ imminently 
revolutionary situation”; whereby the world may be transformed 
to Bolshevism. As a sober picture of fact one cannot recommend 
“Humanity Uprooted,” but it is valuable for what it reveals. 


J. L. F. 





The Negro in American Civilization. By CHARLES S. JOHN- 
son. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $4.00. 

The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward. By Louise VENABLE 
Kennepy, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. $4.25. 

The Rural Negro. By Carter Gopwin Woopson. The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $2.50. 

The Negro in Washington. By A. H. SuHannon, B.D., M.A. 
New York: Walter Neale. $3.00. 

Sixteen organizations came together in 1926, forming the Na- 
tional Interracial Conference, and undertook a fact-finding project 
through an exceptionally representative research committee, with 
Graham R. Taylor as chairman. After the closing meeting of 
the Conference, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, research secretary, was 
charged with the task of gathering all the material together into 
a book, and “ The Negro in American Civilization” is the result. 
The basic principle followed was, that “if research is to give real 
illumination in social relationships, it must grow out of social 
needs.” Migration, industry, health, education, recreation, crime, 
and race relations are discussed in an entirely factual manner, 
discussed with thorough statistical treatment in twenty-five chap- 
ters with five more chapters that present final discussions of these 
main divisions by experts in each line. Speaking generally, one 
of the most useful features of this book is, perhaps, its demon- 
stration of an increasing body of positive findings, some of which 
have already been discussed in AMERICA, concerning the American 
Negro, thereby removing any foundation of proof from a number 
of ancient delusions as to non-educability, congenital susceptibility 
to disease, natural criminality, etc. As a basis of fact from which 
further conclusions can be worked out, the book marks a great 
step forward. There is also a copious bibliography. The religious 
side of the Negro is not discussed. 

The information contained in Dr. Kennedy’s study is a supple- 
ment to that afforded by Dr. Johnson. Miss Kennedy “ combed 
the entire literature on the subject of migration from 1890 to 
1929, and most of the material prior to 1890 was covered.” The 
causes of migration, its economic and social effects, vital statistics 
and social maladjustments are discussed. At the close the author 
reaches the conclusion that “ fundamentally, the Negro’s problems 
are based on his economic condition, and the first step forward in 
improving his lot must lie in giving him economic opportunity 
comparable to the white man’s chance to earn a decent wage.” 

“The Negroes,” says Dr. Johnson, “are 16.2 per cent of the 
farm population of the United States as compared with 9.9 per cent 
of the total population. They are 26.9 of the total population of 
the South and 30 per cent of the farm population.” The present 
condition of the rural Negro is described by Dr. C. G. Woodson, 
the well-known Negro historian, in the illustrated book so en- 
titled. Disabilities are freely discussed, as well as the short- 
comings of the rural Protestant churches. There is much useful 
information taken from direct observation either by the author or 
his collaborators of intimate phases of country life, related. After 
recounting many encouraging achievements and the remarkable 
advances made in the South and the grounds for hope, the last 
chapter of the book expresses suddenly complete discouragement. 

Dr. Shannon, who was formerly chaplain of the Mississippi State 
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Penitentiary and a member of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, appears to be a sort of well-meaning Ku Kluxer. Very 
little of his treatise is concerned with the Negro actually in Wash- 
ington. Most of it is devoted to proving a preposterous thesis: 
namely, that colonization “ where a Negro State would be founded 
under the most favorable conditions possible” would be the solu- 
tion of the American race problem. In the meanwhile, on the 
theory that the full-blooded Negroes are grievously wronged by 
the present predominance of the mulattoes they are to be en- 
couraged to separate themselves completely from the mulattoes in 
this country, thus putting an end to all possibility of racial amal- 
gamation. How on earth this separation between races or in the 
race is to be effected, how the full-bloods and mulattoes are to be 
distinguished, what guarantee for the absence of white interference 
there would be in Africa, or what welcome would be given there 
to several million American Negroes, is left to the reader to 
speculate. Dr. Shannon’s book is another example of anthropology 
run off the track. J. L. F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Service of the Soul.—Some years ago, Gilbert K. Chesterton 
observed that the Reformers abolished Confession as a Sacrament 
and reintroduced it as a science. There is little doubt about the 
value of some of the “new psychology” in helping confessors 
and directors of souls. A knowledge of psychotherapy may be a 
useful adjunct, especially to the priest who can give his penitent 
the assurance, on Divine authority, that with the forgiveness of 
sins all reasons for fear and worry have been removed. This 
knowedge may be gathered in some measure from the pages of 
Leslie D. Weatherhead’s study of “ Psychology in Service of the 
Soul” (Macmillan. $2.00). Of course there are many points on 
which the Catholic priest will differ from the author, but the book 
will be of great value to him by helping towards a better realiza- 
tion of the more solid service which he is able to bring to souls 
by the valid administration of the Sacraments. 

As if in answer to an objection of Dr. Weatherhead’s against 
the practice of frequent sacramental confession, the Rev. F. A. 
Marks offers a translation from the German of the excellent 
treatise by the Rev. Ph. Scharsch, O.M.I., on “ Confession as a 
Means of Spiritual Progress” (Herder. $1.75). This is not 
precisely a theological treatise, but rather an exposition of the 
Catholic teaching regarding frequent confession. It shows clearly 
the difference between confession as a Sacrament and as a science. 
The effect of the Sacrament being a restoration or an increase of 
Grace is a sufficient reason for encouraging the practice of fre- 
quent confession as a means of spiritual advancement and rapid 
progress in holiness. 





From the French Press.—To mark the Jubilee of his priest- 
hood, Pope Pius XI wrote the encyclical on the “ Spiritual Ex- 
ercises,” recommending them as “a sure guide to the heights of 
spirituality.” One can become familiar with the “ Exercises” of 
St. Ignatius only by making them. But an understanding and an 
appreciation may be gathered from commentaries and from such 
works as “Au Rythme des Exercices” (Paris: Editions Spes. 
12 fr.), by F. de Lanversin, where one can study the effects pro- 
duced on different souls. Here one finds St. Aloysius Gonzaga, the 
Canadian Martyrs, Claude de la Colombiere, Pére Lenoir, Father 
William Doyle and others following Saint Ignatius as their guide. 
This book has a special appeal to those practical-minded Catholics 
who are interested in and profit chiefly by those things that have 
been tried and found efficient. It is hoped that the near future 
will bring an English translation of these interesting pages. 

A very timely and important work is “ L’Evangile Commenté 
par Saint Augustin” (Paris: Lethielleux. 25 fr.) by the Rev. 
P. Thona-Barthet. This book offers a wealth of material for 
meditation, spiritual reading, or for preaching. Here it will be 
easy to find appropriate texts for Sunday sermons or themes for 
homilies. There is an abundance of solid spirituality and orthodox 
doctrine in these chapters of commentary on the Gospels. 
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“Le Grand Portail des Morts” (Paris: Editions Spes. 12 fr.) 
by Serge Marrault pictures the Divine Comedy of Death in a 
spirit that blends in a remarkable unity the modern mind and that 
of the Middle Ages. A soul is followed from the moment of death 
to Judgment and the final destiny. The work has the outstanding 
merit of vividness in its descriptions. 

The movement, of the “Guides of France” had its birth from 
Scoutism. This finds a happy adaptation to young girls in the 
work of M. Bourcet “ Toujours Prétes!” (Paris: Editions Spes, 
10 fr.). Here Scouts and guides are told how one triumphs over 
hardships, how one in possession of technical knowledge can reach 
an immediate solution for most difficult problems and how physical 
qualities and moral virtues may be harmoniously developed by 
scout pedagogy. 

M. D’Armagnac tells a delightful story in “Le Sauvetage de 
Jean Paquerel” (Paris: Editions Spes. 10 fr.). Jean passes 
through tragic and comic incidents, but an unseen power watches 
over him. It is a narrative of fear and laughter that will captivate 
the reader with a quick interest in the fortunes of Jean and his 
regained peace and serenity after a bitter conflict. 





New Pamphlets.—The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland has 
recently issued the following pamphlets: “ The Catholic Doctrine 
of the Redemption,” by the Rev. W. Moran, D.D., a sequel to 
the C.T.S.I. booklet No. 982 “ The Catholic Doctrine of the Fal! 
and Original Sin”; “Arctic Adventures,” by C. D.; “Church 
and Stage,” by the Rev. M. H. Gaffney, O.P.; “ Mexico,” by 
C. M. Davis; and a short biography of “St. Martin, Bishop of 
Tours.” 

From the Paulist Press comes a reprint of two articles by the 
Rev. John A. Ryan, issued now in pamphlet form, “ Family 
Limitation ” and “The Church and Birth Control.” Neil Boyton, 
S.J., author of “The Blessed Friend of Youth,” writes a brief 
story of the life and work of “ Blessed John Bosco.” 





Across Oceans and Continents.—The results of thirty years of 
travel, study and reading have been compressed by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons in observations and commentaries on the important activi- 
ties of the human race during the changing years of 1900 to 1930. In 
“Wider Horizons” (Century. $3.00), he writes, for the most 
part optimistically, about the new measurements of time and space, 
new forms of motive power, the healthier and more efficient world 
in which we live, cultural migration, growth and distribution of 
the human race, woman’s new place in the world, the influence of 
youth in contemporary history, international problems, church his- 
tory, and almost all the other subjects in the library catalogue. 
The enumeration of these topics is sufficient indication that, in a 
book of little more than three hundred pages, they can hardly 
receive more adequate attention than do the questions in an Edison 
test. Dr. Gibbons uses a wide-angle lens and changes the focus 
too often and too quickly. 

The Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman, editor of the Acolyte, 
borrows from Robert Browning the title of his new book of 
travel sketches, “Open My Heart” (Bruce. $2.00). In the pages 
of this travelogue, the author graphically and interestingly pictures 
the places of Catholic interest in Italy. For the prospective 
traveler, the book offers more than the ordinary information about 
places, people, and customs. Father Chapman has discovered many 
items of interest and amusement which will delight the reader with 
their novelty and the pleasant style in which they are narrated. 
The photographic illustrations, done by the author himself, add to 
the charm of the text and sharpen the reader’s curiosity. 

Jottings from the pages of a diary, amusing anecdotes, delight- 
ful narratives, and vivid descriptions tone the story of an ad- 
venture which Paddy Sylvanus calls “Ten to One in Sweden” 
(Appleton. $2.50). Miss Sylvanus will be remembered for her 
colorful sketches of a country that is little known and for her 
intimate account of the customs and social life of Sweden. It 
will come as a surprise to many readers to learn that “ Sweden is 
flirting with Pussyfoot”; but with no less success than has been 
achieved in our own country. 
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The Great White Silence. Down in the Valley. Ladies’ 
Man. The Daughters of the Blood. The Yellow Crystal. 

Many a tale has been spun about the illimitable and snow-bound 
wastes of Alaska. Some have told of hardships and toil that only 
the heroic could endure, while others have given us epics of the 
warring primeval passions of men obessed with the Gold Fever. 
But there is a lighter side to the picture, more human, more 
civilized. In a series of little vignettes Louis-Frederic Rouquette 
gives an insight of that other and better side of those who dwell 
in “ The Great White Silence” (Macmillan, $2.50). While all 
the sketches throb with the realism of experience, some are so 
well wrought that they are worthy of the name of classic. One 
may instance “ The Gnawing Beast” and “ The Man Who Played 
the Damnation of Faust.” And withal there is none of the coarse- 
ness that sometimes mars interesting tales of the North Land. 

“Down in the Valley” (Holt, $2.50) is a much heralded book 
because its author, H. W. Freeman, made quite a stir last year 
with his story of “ Joseph and His Brethren.” It doesn’t follow, 
however, that one success guarantees a second. Again, one finds 
a tale of the soil, and of the folk of Suffolk, England. To those 
who enjoy the technique of farming this book will be of interest; 
for there are long dissertations on gardening, plowing, and sheep 
raising, that to the uninitiated pall at times. Then, too, there is 
a rather complicated romance running through this book of the 
awakening soul of Everard Mulliver, scion of generations of farm- 
ers. To say that certain scenes of this romance savor of the 
barnyard is scarcely overstepping the mark. The lack of foresight 
on the part of Everard in his dealings with Mrs. Quainton, his 
housekeeper, is highly improbable. In this book one finds proof 
that a best seller in England does not necessarily assure success 
with the discriminating American reader. 

Rupert Hughes in his latest mystery story, “ Ladies’ Man” ( Har- 
per. $2.00), brings a stirring account of the amazing life and death 
of an American gigolo. Jamie Darricott lived, in a far more lit- 
eral fashion than the words of instruction his mother had given 
him implied. Her advice to let women do the working and worry- 
ing for him was faithfully carried out, so much so that he was the 
darling of the ladies and the bane of the husbands. He is also 
made to endure the hatred of discarded lady friends. Such is the 
material Mr. Hughes uses for this fascinatingly told story of New 
York’s upper social strata. The talent of the author as a de- 
scriptive artist is seen early in the book and every succeeding 
paragraph contains at least one or more vividly painted picture 
of the night life of the metropolis. 

Virginia Dare is a maid of mystery, around whom a web of 
romance has been woven time and again, but one ventures con- 
tradiction by asserting that never with such telling effect has her 
fate been fashioned by an author’s imagination as in “ The Daugh- 
ter of the Blood” (Four Seas. $2.50). Herbert Bouldin Hawes 
has built his story upon fragments of history; yet his careful 
research into the custom and the folklore of the Indians of Vir- 
ginia lends a tone of verisimilitude to his solution of what hap- 
pened to the first white child born in the colonies. The primitive 
mode of life of the native of these shores, the molding of his 
character by the supernatural factors that guided his daily life, 
are once more told, and well told; but above all there stands out 
the epic struggle of Skah, his triumph and his reward. 

Readers who like a stiff problem will enjoy “ The Yellow Crys- 
tal” (Lippincott. $2.00) by Anthony Wynne. A man is unques- 
tionably dead; he has been floating about in the bay for hours, his 
skull crushed and his bones broken. But circumstances and fact 
conflict: death at that time and in that place was simply impos- 
sible and yet all other times and places are apparently out of the 
question. Faced with such a poser Colonel Wickham, of Scotland 
Yard, is on the verge of becoming a modern philosopher; because 
he can’t see how a thing was done he is just about ready to deny 
that it was done at all. However, his companion, a certain Dr. 
Hailey, comes to his rescue with some careful common sense and 
shows that not even a corpse is independent of the principle of 
contradiction. It is a shrewdly told story and probably not one 
reader in ten will guess the solution of its problem. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


Bibles for Oaths 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I happen to be a “foreigner.” My folks slid down the snow- 
banks of Canada into Uncle Sam’s private property some twenty 
years ago. The slide was rather fortunate financially and educa; 
tionally. There’s no special reason for me to peck at “the hand 
that’s feeding me.” 

I needed a passport the other day; naturally I was called upon 
to swear this and that. What the oath was worth, or whether it 
was an oath at all, I’m still wondering. The dictionary says that 
an oath is taking God to witness that what one says is the truth. 
It is usually done with the hand uplifted towards a crucifix or 
laid upon the Holy Bible. There was no crucifix, no Bible, no 
mention of God, just swearing—with the hand raised over what 
might have been a cash register. 

I paid for my passport with money on which is marked: “In 
God We Trust.” It dawned upon me that perhaps Uncle Sam 
swore not by God, but only trusted in Him. What then is the 
authority that backs up an oath? The gentleman’s word? How 
can we know what his word is worth, when right now in New 
York itself we are looking for judges to judge judges, and Grand 
Juries to pronounce on small juries? Of course a Bible would do 
very little in the way of getting the truth from those whe do not 
care for God or devil, but it would do much in the way of keeping 
to the oath its sacred character and getting some truth from God- 
fearing Christians. 

Come on, Uncle Sam, be a sport. Take a few of the ringing 
coins you earned by “trusting in God” and buy some Bibles for 
your citizens to swear upon. 

Suffern, N. Y. W. A. L. 


Early Puritan Activities 


To the Editor of America: 

If one were to believe all the varied praise of the Puritans and 
their descendants from 1630 to the present, it can easily be seen 
that an English superiority complex would be the result. Some 
of the descendants and others in this old State are already afflicted 
to an alarming degree. There are some discerning individuals, 
however, (not of English extraction) who are quietly questioning 
the fulsome praise and superlative biography which is spreading 
hereabouts like a contagion. 

I am one of those doubting Thomases. Lately, in looking over 
the historical sources of early migrations from England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales in the 17th Century, I have been struck with 
the large influxes of men, women and children from Ireland, who 
were transported to New England between 1630 and 1660. I 
referred only to English official authorities, so my comment or 
my quotations are not biased. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century when the Puritans 
were getting a foothold in Massachusetts, and when the Winthrops 
and their agents in Ireland, Scotland and England were striving 
to fill up the towns along the New England coast, one Sir John 
Clotworthy, a Scotch Puritan, circulated back and forth in the 
Irish towns, and was successful in “ spiriting ” or inveigling sundry 
groups of Irish children for transportation to the plantations of 
the Winthrops and other Puritans in New England. Dublin and 
Antrim were the gathering places of the Irish Puritan conspirators, 
and chosen proselyters were scattered through the country. Be- 
tween 1630 and 1654, Clotworthy and his agents were rewarded 
with varied success in their efforts. 

On September 6, 1653, one David Selleck of Boston, merchant, 
petitioned Cromwell’s Council of State in London for a license for 
his ship, the Goodfellow, George Defl, master, to transport Irish 
children into New England and Virginia. The Council of State 
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was agreeable, and on October 28, 1653, granted Selleck’s petition, 
“provided security is given to sail to Ireland, and within two 
months to take in 400 Irish children and transport them to these 
plantations.” (Interregnum Entry Book, Vol. XCVIII, p. 338, 
English State Papers, London.) 

At the same time as Selleck was given the order to transport 
children, he was instructed in another order to gather 250 Irish 
girls and women between the ages of twelve and forty-five, and 
300 Irish men and boys between the ages of twelve and fifty, 
from Cork, Kinsal, Youghal, Waterford and Wexford, and 20 
miles in their vicinity, and transport them to New England. 
(English State Papers, Colonial Series, London.) 

Selleck and his conspirators and “spirits” had considerable 
difficulty in gathering these quotas, for obvious reasons. As a re- 
sult the Goodfellow was not able to sail until the next year (1654). 
It was found necessary to “ spirit” or steal the Irish men, women 
and children at night, and there was much uproar and much 
strenuous objection. The Goodfellow sailed for New England 
finally, and after a long voyage, put into the port of Marblehead, 
where the sad Irish cargo of human parcels was discharged. 

Now these Irish men, women and children were sold or bound 
out to the planters in the Puritan towns along the New England 
coast and some of those in the interior. Later the vital and court 
records of these towns show that the stolen Irish married among 
themselves and into the Puritan families. For instance, the Quar- 
terly Court Record of old Essex County in Massachusetts shows 
that William Downing, Philip Welch and John Ring were stolen 
in the Goodfellow, and later, all three married into Puritan 
families in Ipswich. 


Boston, Mass. Georce F. O’ Dwyer. 


A College Man and His Debts 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In a recent issue, the Catholic College graduate asks what he 
may do to pay the debt for his education. A short distance from 
every city lie country parishes with no parochial schools, where 
Catholic children must look for instruction in the Sunday School. 
Viewed by one who has been a member of such a parish all her 
life, the Sunday School offers the Catholic college graduate a 
wide field for the exercise of profitable activity. 

The Sunday School in such localities is staffed by older chil- 
dren, who are coerced into staying in the school by the promise 
of “a class,” and occasionally by well-meaning but uneducated 
adults whose methods in conducting classes are confined to follow- 
ing the lines in the catechism which the child unintelligently re- 
cites. This is the only instruction many, I might say most of the 
children in such localities, receive in their religion, for where there 
is no parish school there is little knowledge of religion. I am not 
speaking of sparsely settled rural sections, but of thriving com- 
munities where the non-Catholic population is large and the Cath- 
olic very small. 

The Catholic college graduate will do much if he only teaches 
one class. Here he will find keenly alert minds appreciative of 
one who can speak with authority, and he will spend as many 
hours over his philosophy notes and his “ Wilmer’s” to answer 
their questions as he did for his oral examinations in college days. 

Holbrook, Mass. A. M. D. 


Papal Encyclicals 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


If Mr. Carl G. Keating will send $1.00 to the Catholic Truth 
Society, 72 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. England and ask 
them to send him their book: “ The Pope and the People” which 
has been revised by the Rev. A. Keogh, S.J., he will get all he 
wants regarding Encyclicals written by Their Holiness’ Popes 
Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI. 

The most important social pronouncements by Pope Leo have 
been supplemented by those of succeeding popes. The famous 
“Ubi Arcano Dei” by Pius XI is included. 

Outremont, Canada. W. Gorpon MACFARLANE. 
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